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Ir has been our lot of late to record 
the death ef several renowned artists 
and men of science. In our number 
for September we gave a memoir of 
Mr. William Sharpe, the celebrated 
engraver, and in our last number we 
had to introduce a:tribute of respect 
to the memory of the no less distin- 
guished Wilson Lowry, of the same 
profession; and just. as its last sheet 
was going to press, the, mournful in- 
telligence reached us that. Dr. TiL- 
LOCH was no more. .This event we 
had just,time to. announce, accompa- 
nied with an intimation, that on some 
future occasion it was our intention 
to furnish a memoir of this distin- 
guished. man. In the third volume of 
the Imperial Magazine we gave his 
portrait, and those .who -were .ac- 
quainted with his countenance readily 
acknowledge that .the resemblance 
was peculiarly striking.* 

Alexander Tilloch,:the subject of 
this memoir, was a native of Glasgow, 
in which eity he was, born on the-28th 
of February, 2759. . His father,.whose 
name was John, filled ‘the effice-of 
magistrate for many years. He also 
followed the trade ef ja tobacconist, 
and was highly respected by all ranks 
of people, both asa merchant, and in 
his official capacity. His..son Alex- 
ander, being designed for the busi- 
ness -which;his father followed, re- 
ceived in the place of his..natiyity an 
education suitable to the station he 
was intended to fill. We are -not 
aware that he manifested any parti- 
cular indications of genius at an early 
age, but his habits were sedate and 
thoughtful, apparently arising from a 
conviction that lie knew but little, and 
had much to learn. On leaving school 
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he was taken to his:intended oceapa- 
tion; but as his intellectual powers 
began to expand ‘themselves, chis 
views became more elevated than any 
thing which a ‘tobacco warehouse 
could. supply, and his:mental energies 
soon rese above the mere manufac- 
turing of an Indian weed. 

Ardent in:the pursuit of knowledge, 
and sanguine in his:expectations, the 
occult sciences, in. early ‘life, at one 
time attracted much ef his.attention; 
and when-animal magnetism was in- 
troduced into this country, its novelty 
and charms were not ‘without their 
influence on his youthful mind. ‘The 
magic, however, of this :delusive sci- 
ence soon ceased to-operate, yet ju- 
dicial astrology he was ‘hever dispased 
to treat with -sovereign contempt. 
But it was not long:that he wandered 
in ‘these visionary regions ; he.:soon 
saw the.felly of pursuing- phantoms; 
and, without loss of time, applie¢d:his 
talents to the cultivation of that. which 
premised to be useful to.mankind. - . 

Among the various branches of sci- 
ence and the mechanic.aris, literature 
was.that which chiefly, struck his at: 
tention; -and--though totally -unin- 
structed, hé soon. coneeived that: the 
modesof printing, then in constant 
practice, was susceptible of consider- 
able ‘improvement. ‘He accordingly 
hit upon the expedient, when thepage 
was set up: in type, of taking off>an 
impression in some soft substance,:in 
its comparatively fluid state, that 
would harden when exposed to the 
action of ‘fire, and thus become ia 
mould to receive the metal when ina 
state of fusion, and form. a plate every 
way correspondent to the page whence 
the first impression was received. This 
with him laid the foundation of the ste- 
reotype mode of printing,now brought 
into general.use. He began. his .ex- 
periments in 1781, and in 1782 having 
brought his plates to a state. of com- 
parative perfection, flattered himself 
with many advantages which, would 
result from his.successful efforts. 

‘Animated with the prospects whith 
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this discovery presented to his view, 
and encouraged by those friends to 
whom he communicated the secret, 
he repaired almost immediately to 
London, in order to secure the benefit 
of his invention by patent. This was 
accordingly done; but when it be- 
came generally known that he claim- 
ed to himself the honour of having 
made the discovery, it was found that 
a gentleman in Scotland had preceded 
him in the art, and had actually re- 
duced it to practice some time before, 
though Dr. Tilloch was totally unap- 
rized of the fact. The art, however, 
ing in its infancy, underwent rapid 
improvements; so that although his 
patent remained unimpeached, it ne- 
ver seems to have been to him of any 
pecuniary benefit. It appears, ne- 
vertheless, from some circumstances 
which transpired at the Society of 
Arts at the Adelphi, some years after- 
wards, that Earl Stanhope was in- 
debted to Dr. Tilloch for much of his 
knowledge in the process of making 
stereotype plates. 
On returning to Glasgow, he enter- 
ed into the tobacco business in con- 


junction with his brother and brother- 
in-law; but not finding it to answer 
their expectation, it was finally aban- 
doned. From this he turned his at- 
tention to printing, and, either singly 
or in partaership, carried on this trade 
for some time in his native city. 


Somewhat prior to this period of 
his life, he married; but the joys of 
connubial felicity were not long his 
portion. In the year 1783 his amiable 

rtner was taken from him by death, 

which time his days were spent 
in widowhood. The fruit of this union 
was one daughter, who still survives, 
and is the wife of Mr. Galt, a gentie- 
man who has attained distinction 
among the writers of the day, as the 
author of several acknowledged works, 
and to whose pen are attributed some 
Scottish novels, “‘ The Spae Wife,” 
“* Ringan Gilhaise,” 21d other ingeni- 
ous compositions of tt.e same class. 

Whether the printing business in 
Glasgow defeated his expectation, or 
the prospects in Lordon held out a 
more tempting invitation, we have not 
the means of knowing with accuracy ; 
but in the year 1787 he came to the 
British metropolis, where he spent the 
remainder of his days. We are not 
informed in what manner he was em- 
ployed on his first arrival in London, 





nor is it material, as the period was 
but short before we again find him 
actively engaged. In the year 1789, 
in connexion with others, he purchas- 
ed the “‘ Star,” a daily evening paper, 
of which he immediately became the 
editor, and continued so until within 
four years of his death, when bodily 
infirmities, and various engagements, 
compelled him to relinquish its ma- 
nagement altogether. In this respect- 
able paper his political opinions were 
mild and temperate, equally remote 
from the virulence of party, the cla- 
mours of faction, and the unmanly 
servility of temporizing baseness. The 
character which this paper sustained 
under the superintendence of Dr. 
Tilloch is still ably supported by his 
successor. Its principles are consti- 
tutional ; and it is one of those prints 
in which a sacrifice of truth and in- 
tegrity never yet designedly sullied 
its columns. 

Being forcibly struck, soon after 
his arrival in London, with the vast 
number of executions that took 
place ior forgery, Dr. Tiiloch, after 
some time, began to devise means for 
the prevention of the crime; and in 
1790 he made a proposal to the Bri- 
tish ministry to that effect. His 
scheme, however, meeting with an 
unfavourable reception at home, he 
offered his invention to the Commis- 
sion d’Assignats at Paris, where its 
merits were very differently appre- 
ciated; but the political contentions 
of the time caused considerable delay 
in the negociation. However, in 1792, 
L’Amour, from the French authorities, 
waited on him, and they consulted 
together on the subject. On his re- 
turn to Paris, some French artists 
were employed to make copies of Dr. 
Tilloch’s plan; but in this they were 
finally unsuccessful, though their en- 
deavours caused an additional delay. 
The commencement of the war in the 
beginning of 1793 caused a still greater 
interruption ; but so anxious were the 
French commissioners d’Assignats 
to avail themselves of Dr. Tilloch’s 
invention, that L’Amour was directed 
to release some English smugglers, 
and to give them their vessel, on con- 
dition that, on returning to England, 
they would communicate to Dr. Til- 
loch a proposal for him to come to 
the continent, and impart his secret, 
offering him a handsome remunera- 
tion. By this time, however, the 
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treasonable correspondence bill hav- 
ing passed into a law, he prudently 
declined all further intercourse with 
the French authorities on the subject. 
It was afterwards known that some 
of those who had been active in re- 
leasing the smugglers and giving them 
their boat, very narrowly escaped the 
guillotine; the fall of Robespierre 
alone saving their lives. 

The practice of forgery still conti- 
nuing with unabating atrocity, in the 
year 1797 Dr. Tilloch presented to the 
Bank of England, a specimen of a 
note, which, if adopted, he conceived 
would place the impressions on bank 
paper beyond the reach of imitation. 
Of this plan,'and the fate which await- 
ed it, we may gather some information 
from the following petition, presented 
to the House of Commons on the oc- 
casion, in the year 1820:— 


“‘TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEM- 
BLED. 


“« The humble Petition of Alexander Tilloch, of 
Islington, 

«‘ Sheweth,—That in the P ard 1797 4 
Petitioner presented to the k of England 
a Specimen of a Plan of Engraving, calcalated 
to prevent the Forgery of Bank Notes, ac- 
companied with a Certi signed by Messrs. 
Francis Bartolozzi, Wilson Lowry, Thomas 
Holloway, James Heath, William Sharp, James 
Fittler, William Byrne, J. Landseer, James 
Basire, and other eminent Engravers, stating, 
each for himself, that ‘ they could not make a 
copy of it,’ and that ‘ they did not believe that 
it could be copied by any of the known arts 
of engraving ;’ and recommending it to the 
notice of the Bank of England, as an art of 
great merit and ingenuity, calculated not 
merely to detect, but to prevent the Forgery 
of Bank Notes. 

“« That the said Specimen was executed in 
consequence of a written permission from Mr. 
Giles, then Governor of the Bank, and on a 
verbal promise from him, that your Petitioner 
should be wel! remanerated by the Bank if bis 
Specimen could not be copied, and at all 
events be paid for his trouble and expenses. 

“That the Bank Engraver (then a Mr. 
Terry) said he could copy it, and in about 
three months thereafter did produce what he 
called a.copy, bat which was, in fact, very un- 
like the original. . 

“ That on the 4th of Jaly, 1797, the said 
pretended copy was examined before a Com- 
mittee of the Bank Directors, by Messrs. 
Heath, Byrne, Sharp, Fittler, Landseer, and 
Lowry, all Engravers of the first eminence, 
who all declared that the pretended copy was 
not any thing like a correct resemblance of the 
original, nor even execated in the same man- 
ner, your Petitioner's Specimen being exe- 
cated on, and printed from, a block in the man- 
ner of letter-press, but the copy executed on 





and printed from a eens 
rolling-press; and the Engravers signed 
certificates to that effect, and gave the same to 
your retitioner ; and the other Engravers, who 
were not at the Bank when the examination 
was made, afterwards com the pretended 
copy, and gave your Petitioner a certificate 
similar to the last-mentioned—all agreein; 
that the copy was no more like the original, 
than a brass counter is like a guinea. 

“ That, notwithstanding these certificates, 
the Bank ys tae the plan offered by your 
Petitioner, followed their old plan for upwards 
of twenty years longer, trasting to the inflic- 
tion of punishments for their. protection and 
that of the Pablic, of the effects of which your 
Petitioner will say nothing—and never paid 
your Petitioner any remuneration for his ex- 
penses and trouble, both of which had been 
considerable. 

‘“* That on the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission in the year 1818, to examine and re- 

ort on the best means for the prevention of 
lorgery, your Petitioner laid before the said 
Commissioners the forementioned Specimen, 
accompanied with another executed for the 
purpose, and exhibiting some improvement ; 
and stated to them, that, not being a profes- 
sional Artist, these Specimens (notwithstand- 
ing their certified merit) could give but an 
imperfect idea of the perfection of which your 
Petitioner's art was susceptible. ‘ 

“ That the said Commissioners, from many 

specimens offered by different individuals, re- 
commended the adoption of one offered by a 
Mr. Applega \. 
“ That the said plan of the said Mr. Apple- 
gath is, as your Petitioner has been informed, 
and believes, in fact, the same with and differs 
not in the principle of execution from the 
plan offered by your Petitioner twenty-three 
years ago; end therefore the preference 
thereto — appears to your Petitioner to be 
an act of great injustice towards him, the ori- 
ginal inventor. 

“‘ That your Petitioner bas seen a Bill now 
before your honcurable House, entitled ‘A 
Bill for the farther Prevention of Forging and 
Counterfeiting of Bank Notes,’ in which there 
are various clanses calculated, and, as your 
Petitioner hambly submits, intended to pre- 
vent him from exercising in any way that 
art of which he was the original inventor ; 
and which, he humbly submits, is an act of 
great injastice. 

** That to prohibit the exercise of any modes 
of Engraving, on the pretext of preventing 
forgery, stands as much opposed to the pro- 
gress and improvement of the Arts, and is con- 
sequently as impolitic as it would be to pro- 
hibit die-sinking for medals, buttons, and 
many branches of metallic ornament, on pre- 
text of hindering the current coin from being 
imitated and counterfeited. 

“Your Petitioner therefore humbly sub- 
mits, that the said Bill, containing such 
ree wo not be passed into a Jaw 5 on 
i indispensable on 6 respec 
which be may not be qualified te judge, that 
your Petitioner ought previously to receive 
= a J neey as to the wisdom of your 

onourable House may 3 le; 
not only for ie godt Geake cul expente he 
has already incurred, but for the damage. and 
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less: which’ your: Petitioner must incur if pre- 
vented from exercising that very art of which 
he was tle original mventer, and from the 
exercise of which be desisted all these years, 
only in the, hope that the Bank of England 
would, sooner or Jater, adopt it; and which 
they have done, but given the credit of it 
to another on, and conseqnently the re- 
maneration and advantage arising from its 
adoption. 

“Your Petitioner therefore hambly prays 
that his: case may be taken into consideration, 
and that: he may be g:anted such relief in the 
premises as this honourable House in its wis- 
dom may deem meet, (Signed) 

** ALEXANDER TILLOCH.” 


On the merits or defects which the 
specimen of his inventive powers con- 
tained, to which the preceding petition 
alludes, we are incompetent to decide; 
bat the attestations of those emi- 
nent artists whose names are inserted 
in the petition, cannot fail to confer 
on it a character of high respectabi- 
lity, although it was not crowned with 
ultimate success. 

In 1797 Dr. Tilloch established the 
Philosophical Magazine. The first 
number appeared in June of the 
above year, from which time to the 
present it has continued without in- 
terruption, and with a degree of re- 


spectability highly creditable to the 
heads and hands that have conducted 


it. During the early periods of its 
existence, we appreliend that Dr. 
Filloch was the sole proprietor, and 
such he cotitinued until about four 
years since, when the name of Rich- 
ard Taylor, F.L.S. was added to his 
ewn as joint proprietor. During the 
whole of this long period, this work 
was almost.éxclusively under Dr. Til- 
léch’s management, nor did he wholly 
relinquish its superintendence until 
he was compelied by those debilities 
of nature which terminated in his 
death. _ 

Of this work it is needless to de- 
scant upon the merits. Sixty-four vo- 
lumes are now before the public. Its 
cireulation has been extensive, not 
only throughout the country which 
gave it birth, bat among the various 
nations of the civilized world. Its 
correspondents aré numerous and 
highly respectable, both foreign and 
domestic, Enriched with accounts 
of discoveries im science, and im- 
provements in the arts, with the in- 
ventions of superior genius, the secu- 
rities of patents, and the failare and 
success of schemes, the Philosophical 
Magazine may be said to contain the 





philosophical transactions of the globe. 
Among our periodical works it has 
ever sustained a conspicuous. rank, 
and has perhaps contributed more 
than any other that has ever ap- 
peared of this description, to give: to 
scientific knowledge a general diffa- 
sion. 

But amidst these various avoca- 
tions and duties, Dr. Tilloch found 
time to turn his attention to subjects 
of theology. In the Star, during the 
early years that it was under his ma- 
nagement, he published numerous es- 
says and dissertations on the prophe- 
cies, some of which were on detached 
points, and others in continuation of 
the same train of thought and argu- 
mentation. These compositions were 
afterwards collected together by a 
gentleman in the north, and published 
in a volume, under the name of“ Bib- 
licus.” Of these dissertations the au- 
thor never lost sight; and it is highly 
probable, if his life had been prolong- 
ed, that the public would have: seen 
the work, now sustaining the name of 
Biblicus, in a more enlarged and com- 
manding form. At present the volume 
containing the above collections is 
exceeding scarce, and can only be 
found in- libraries of a particular de- 
scription, or obtained’ by aecident 
among old books exposed for sale on 
the stalls. 

In the year 1823, Dr. Tilloch pub- 
lished in one volume, octavo, a work 
bearing the following title: ‘‘ Disser- 
tations introductory to the Study and 
Right Understanding: of the Lan- 
guage, Structure, and Contents of the 
Apocalypse.” Of this work a review 
may be found in the Imperial Maga- 
zine for 1823, col. 660. The great de- 
sign of the author appears to be, to 
prove that the Apocalypse was writ- 
ten at a much earlier period than 
our more distinguished commentators 
suppose, and prior to most of the 
epistles contained in the New Testa- 
ment. In an advertisement prefixed 
to this work, the author informs his 
readers, that “‘ about forty years have 
elapsed since his attention was first 
turned to the Revelation; and the 
contents of that wonderful book 
have, ever since, much occupied his 
thoughts.” In a subsequent para- 
graph of the same advertisement, he 
thus alludes to another work on the 
Apocalypse at large, which he then 
had in hand, and which imcluded 
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the dissertations that first appeared 
in the columns of the Star :— 

** Persuaded that he has discovered 
the nature of those peculiarities in the 
composition of the Apocalypse, which 
have perplexed men of incomparably 
higher attainments, and have led to 
the erroneous opinion so generally 
entertained, respecting its style, he 
thinks that he but performs a duty to 
his fellow Christians, in giving pub- 
‘icity to that discovery ; and the more 
30, as, from the precarious state of 
iis health, it is very probable that he 
nay not live to finish a larger work, 
levoted to the elucidation of the 
Apocalypse—with which he has been 
many years occupied: but whether 
that work shall ever see the light or 
not, it is hoped that the other topics, 
connected with the subject introduced 
into this volume, may also prove ser- 
viceable to persons engaged in the 
same pursuit.” The larger work, to 
which the author alludes in the above 
quotation, we have learnt, from un- 
questionable authority, is either fin- 
ished, or in such a state of forward- 
ness as approximates to completion, 
but whether it will ever be laid before 
the public, time only ean determine. 


The last work, we apprehend, which 
he ever’ engaged to superintend, was, 
‘* The Mechanic’s Oracle,” now pub- 
lishing in numbers at the Caxton 
Press. 

In his religious views, Dr. Tilloch 


was, what, im general estimation, 
would be deemed somewhat singular, 
but his opinions were generally un- 
derstood to be of the Sandemanian 
kind. The few with whom he asso- 
ciated assume no other name than 
that of Christian Dissenters. They 
are “slaves to no sect,” and can 
scarcely be said to make an avowal 
of any theological creed. They pro- 
fess to conduct themselves according 
to the directions of scripture ; and for 
the government of their little body, 
appoint two elders, who are elected to 
their office, but who have no other re- 
muneration than the affection and re- 
spect of a grateful people. The qua- 
lifications for the duties of this sta- 
tion, which Dr. Tilloch was called to 
fill, he possessed in an eminent de- 
gree; nor was he more liberal in dis- 
pensing the riches of his cultivated 
mind, and in expatiating on the love of 
the Redeemer, than in imparting to 
the needy the contents of his purse. 





As.a.teacher, he was. clear and per- 
spicuous, possessing that charit 
which suffereth long and is kind, 
which vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up; and for these excellencies, as 
well as for his readiness.to relieve the 
distressed, his name will be long re- 
membered with gratefal recollection. 
Their place for worship is a room in a 
house in Goswell-street-road, where 
they meet every Lord’s day, sing, 
pray, read the scriptures, and offer 
praise to God, when one of the elders, 
or some other brother under his di- 
rection, gives an exhortation, generally, 
from some passage of scripture that, 
has been read. The sacrament is also 
regularly administered every week. 
Retired thus from scenes that might 
expose them to the charge of seeking 
popularity, they cultivate the practi- 
cal part of Christianity without any 
parade or ostentation, and from. the 
assistance which they render to their 
poor, they give the most convincing 
proof, that they believe “ faith with- 
out works is dead,” 

Of Dr. Tilloch’s uniformly virtuous 
and amiable character, it is scarcely 
possible to speak too. highly. From 
the year 1789 his name has constantly, 
been before the public, but we are not 
aware, that through this long. march 
of thirty-six years, it has ever con- 
tracted a single stain, and it is now 
too late for malice and calumny to 
prevent it from descending unsullied 
to posterity. From the pen of a gen- 
tleman who had been personally ag- 
quainted with Dr. Tilloch upwards of 
thirty years, it is with pleasure that 
we take the following delineations of 
his character :— 

‘“*He was a man of powerful and 
cultivated intelleet; of indefatigable 
research and deep reflection; his 
mind was Johnsonian in its strength, 
but not arbitrary and imperative in 
its expression. Mild and urbane in 
his manner, the pigmies of literature 
might have played with him, and fan- 
cied themselves ascendant, until warm- 
ed to his subject, ‘he involuntary ac- 
tion of his superior powers swept his 
opponents from the field of argument. 
Studious and domestic, his life was 
devoted to literature and his family, 
and without mixing much in the world, 
his mind was intensely devoted to its 
happiness and improvement, in the 
development of philosophical princi- 
ples and their results. He was a mem- 
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ber of several useful literary bodies, 
and in the Society of Arts he took a 
distinguished lead; its records wit- 
nessing to many valuable propositions 
and plans, determining in practical 
benefit which proceeded from him. As 
an antiquarian and virtuoso, he pos- 
sessed taste, judgment, and industry, 
and must have left behind him a valu- 
able collection of coins, medals, ma- 
nuscripts, obsolete and unique publi- 
cations, &c. We have seen among his 
medals one, considered to have been 
contemporary with Alexander the 
Great, struck upon occasion ofa sa- 
crifice to Neptune; such was the opi- 
nion of the late vice provost of Trinity 
College, the Rev. Dr. Barrett, to 
whose inspection the medal was sub- 
mitted. Though the greater part of 
his time was passed in the British me- 
tropolis, his accent was broadly na- 
tional ; but within him he had what 
*“passeth shew.” Affectionate and 


conscientious in his domestic rela- 
tions, warm, generous, and steady in 
his friendships, a worthier or purer 
heart never inhabited a human breast.” 
( Warder, Irish Paper.) 

From another gentleman, who, in 


former years, was intimate with Dr. 
Tilloch, we have been favoured with 
the following observations. 

“I know him to have been a very 
pleasant and agreeable companion, 
with a mind enlarged by a variety of 
knowledge, especially on subjects of 
modern science, of chemistry and na- 
tural philosophy. Upon these he often 
dwelt with peculiar ardour, and with 
a freshness of mind which disclosed 
the interest he felt in themes of that 
kind. His public labours however, 
particularly the Philosophical Maga- 
zine, afford sufficient evidence in 
proof of the taste which had been ex- 
cited in his mind, and the zeal and 
diligence which he evinced in collect- 
ing every new fact that could engage 
the public attention. He was a man 
of more than ordinary reading and 
knowledge. Every thing that was 
singular or curious came within the 
grasp of his mind. He examined sub- 
jects which many would neglect or al- 
together despise. 

“‘ About twenty years since, he was 
proposed by the late Dr. Gouthshore, 
at whose conversationes I have met him, 
asamember of the Royal Society, but 
it was intimated from some quarter, 
that he would. be dlack-balled, should 
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he persist in the ballot. The reason 
assigned was, not his want of talent, 
genius, science, or moral excellencies, 
but his being a proprietor of a news- 
paper, and the editor of a periodical 
publication. He therefore withdrew 
his name, for in that society, if once 
rejected, there can be no admission 
afterwards, though,if withdrawn after 
proposal, this would not militate 
against his future election. The nar- 
rowness of this policy must be obvious 
to every impartial mind. Had he been 
admitted a member of that society, he 
would have been a very useful and 
efficient associate, and indeed an ho- 
nour to that learned body. 

* He called on me about two months 
previous to his death, and not having 
seen him for some years, I could 
scarcely recognize him from the altera- 
tion in his countenance. When he 
took his farewell, I wished him better ; 
but he shook his head very significant- 
ly, intimating that this was not to be 
expected.” 

For some years prior to his death, 
Dr. Tilloch had been in a declining 
state of health, but the intervals which 
his complaints afforded, induced his 
friends to flatter themselves with a 
much longer continuance of his life 
than events have sanctioned. The 
place of his abode was with his sister 
in Barnsbury-street, Islington, where, 
during several months, he was almost 
exclusively confined to his house. 
The approaches of death, however, 
were not alarmingly observable, until 
within a few weeks preceding his 
death. It was then evident that his 
useful life was drawing to a close. In 
this state he lingered until about three- 
quarters before one, on the morning of 
Wednesday, January 26th, 1825, when 
the weary wheels of life stood still. 

From the exalted station which Dr. 
Tilloch sustained in the ranks of lite- 
rature, few individuals were better 
known throughout Europe than him- 
self; and as his life had been con- 
spicuous, so his death excited general 
sympathy. The solemn event was an- 
nounced in most of the public prints, 
and we are happy to add, that the in- 
telligence was invariably accompanied 
with testimonials of respect. 

We are not aware, however, that, 
among the various notices which have 
been taken of Dr. Tilloch, any bio- 
graphical sketch has hitherto appear- 
ed equally extended with our own. 
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For the materials of which it is com- 
posed, we are indebted to some of his 
more intimate friends ; and in giving 
publicity to the memoir, we only fulfil 
an engagement which had long been 
in contemplation, when the present 
imperious occasion was seen at a dis- 
tance. But we shall add no more. 
In the scientific world his name will 
be long remembered, and his writings 
will erect to his memory an imperish- 
able monument. 


—— 


ON THE USE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
SENSES IN RELIGION, 


(By the Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester.) 


PROVIDENCE conveys its most im- 
pressive lessons by sensible objects ; 
and by clothing the abstractions of 
religion in the realities of life, renders 
them in a manner palpable. While 
they remain in the form of general 
truths, and are the objects of specu- 
lation, they affect us but little: they 
preserve us from the shallow sophis- 
try of impiety, and conduct us to just 
conclusions on subjects of the last 
moment; but their control over the 
heart and conduct is scarcely felt. In 
order to be deeply impressed, we re- 
quire some object to be presented, 
more in unison with the sensitive part 
of our nature—something more pre- 
cise and limited, something which the 
mind may more distinctly realize, and 
the imagination more firmly grasp. 
The process of feeling, widely differs 
in this respect from that of reasoning, 
and is regulated by opposite laws. 
In reasoning, we recede as far as pos- 
sible from sensible impressions ; and 
the more general and comprehen- 
sive our conclusions, and the larger 
our abstractions, provided they are 
sustained by. sufficient evidence, the 
more knowledge is extended, and the 
intellect improved. Sensibility is ex- 
cited, the affections are awakened, on 
the contrary, on those occasions, in 
which we tread back our steps, and, 
descending from generalities, direct 
the attention to individual objects and 
particular events. We all acknow- 
ledge, for example, our constant ex- 
posure to death; but it is seldom we 
experience the practical impression 
of that weighty truth, except when 
we witness the stroke of mortality 
actually inflicted. We universally 
aeknowledge the uncertainty of hu- 
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man poemests, and the instability of 
earthly distinctions; but it is when 
we behold them signally destroyed 
and confounded, that we feel our 
presumption checked, and our hearts 
appalled. 


For this reason, he who spake as 
never man spake, was wont to convey 
his instructions by sensible images 
and in familiar apologues, that by con- 
centrating the attention within the 
sphere of particular occurrences, and 
individual objects, the impressions of 
his lessons might become more vivid 
and more profound. 


When the Almighty was pleased to 
introduce, by the advent of the Mes- 
siah,a more perfect and permanent 
economy of religion, he founded it en- 
tirely on facts, attested by the most 
unexceptionable evidence, and the 
most splendid miracles. The Apostles 
were “‘ witnesses,’’ who by the signs 
and wonders they wrought, made that 
appeal to the senses of men, which 
had been previously made to their 
own; and the doctrines which they 
taught in their writings, were little 
more than nataral consequences re- 
sulting from the undoubted truth of 
their testimony. If they wish to in- 
culcate the doctrine of a resurrec- 
tion and future judgment, they deem 
it sufficient to appeal to the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection, and sitting at 
the right hand of God: they present no 
evidence of a future state, except 
what ultimately terminates in the per- 
son of the Saviour, as the first be- 
gotten from the dead; and most anx- 
iously warn us against resting our 
hope of salvation on any other basis 
than that of a sensible sacrifice, “‘ the 
offering of the body of Christ once for 
all.” Thus, whatever is sublime and 
consolatory in the Christian religion, 
originates in facts and events which 
appealed to the senses, and passed in 
this visible theatre, though their ulti- 
mate result is commensurate with 
eternity. 

In order to rescue us from the idol- 
atry of the creature, and the dominion 
of the senses, He who is intimately 
acquainted with our frame, makes 
use of sensible appearances, and 
causes his Son to become flesh; and 
to pitch his tent amongst us, that by 
faith in his crucified humanity, we 
may ascend, as by a mystic ladder, to 
the abode of the Eternal. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Six,—I have been Jed, of late, to 
think seriously on the awfully inter- 
esting subject of capital punishment, 
or the punishment of crime with 
death. By inserting the following 
queries, you may perhaps lead some 
of your correspondents to turn their 
attention to this subject, and set it in 
a clear and scriptural point of view. 
L-am, sir, your’s respectfully, 
A ConsTAnT READER. 


Ist. Is it wise or politic for human 
legislators to punish crime with death 
in any case? 

It must be admitted on all hands, 
that the object of punishment is the 
prevention of crime ; and in order to 
secure this object, the punishment 
which is most dreaded by the vicious, 
is most likely to. produce the desired 
effect. But are not solitary confine- 
ment and hard labour, accompanied 
with religious instruction, more dread- 
ful to the generality of murderers and 
thieves, than death? Many of them 
are infidels, and believe nothing about 
a future state; many of them are tired 
of life, and perhaps do some rash act 
for the very purpose of forfeiting their 
lives ; and some others have commit- 
ted suicide, for the purpose of escap- 
ing from the terrors and twinges of a 
guilty conscience ;.they would rather 
die than live. Life to such charac- 
ters would be a thousand times more 
terrible than death. We have known 


many men seek relief from the trou- |. 


bles of life, by the use of the razor 
and the halter; but we never heard 
of any seeking such relief in solitary 
confinement and hard labour, 


2.- Does not such an awful waste 
of human life tend to familiarize the 
people with violent deaths, in such a 
way as to cause them to think less of 
the awful crime of self-murder, to en- 
courage duels, and to produce a most 
pernicious influence on the practice 
of war? 


3. To spare his life, is accompanied 
with that mercy towards the criminal 
which ever ought to be kept in view. 
The more severely crime is punished 
the better, but the punishment ought 
to be of that nature which will secure 
to the delinquent all the opportanity 





which his Maker designed him, in or- 
der to secure the salvation of his soul. 
Solitary confinement appears to me 
to be the most severe punishment, 
and embraces that object at the same 
time. 

4, Is there not good ground to 
hope, that in a large proportion of 
cases, a genuine reformation and con- 
version might take place, and the in- 
dividuals be tarned back upon society 
“ new creatures ?” 

5. Punishment by death does not 
secure the object. Crime, there is 
reason to fear, is not diminished, hut 
is rather upon the increase. The 
plan of solitary confinement in every 
case, except that of premeditated 
murder, has been adopted in Penn- 
sylvania with the happiest effects. 
** In that state, from January 1789 to 
to June 1791, the number of crimes 
under the old system was 6592, of 
which 9 were murders. From June 
1791 to March 1795 the number un- 
der the new system was 243 only, 
among which there was not one case 
of murder.”—Vide Percy Anecdotes, 
Humanity, page 64. 

6. Is not punishment with death 
contrary to.the whole spirit and ge- 
nius of Christianity.; as, ‘“‘ love-your 
enemies,” ‘‘ overcome evil with good,” 
&e.? To inflict death upon a man, to 
hurry him into the presence of his 
Judge with all his imperfections on 
his. head, is the, greatest,evil that we 
can possibly do to. a-fellow-creature ; 
and [ think that it cannot. be shewn, 
that the interests of.society require 
such.a mode of punishment, 

7. When the infinite worth of the 
soul is taken into the account, that 
every individual soul must either en- 
joy or suffer more than the aggregate 
of all: the enjoyment and suffering of 
all the men that have ever lived or 
ever will live in this world, surely 
every man ought to have all the time 
and opportunity afforded him, which 
his Maker intended him, to work out 
his own salvation. 

8. The very principle of taking 
away life is, that of revenge, and not 
of forbearance. It invades the pre- 
rogative of God, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord, I will repay ;” again, 
“‘ Inhis hands are the issues of life and 
death,”—and has.‘any man a right to 
take that which only Jehovah can 
bestow ? 
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ESSAY ON HUMILITY AND PRIDE. 


It is impossible, in a single sentence, 
to give an adequate definition, either 
of pride or humility. Perhaps the 
most comprehensive, and, at the same 
time, the shortest definition of which 
pride is susceptible, is, that it is a 
lofty and unreasonable opinion of our- 
selves, accompanied with a disdain 
for those who, we imagine, are our 
inferiors. Humility implies a sober 
and just opinion of ourselves, unac- 
companied with any contempt for our 
inferiors. 

Humility is the offspring of benevo- 
lence, or love. Now, true benevo- 
lence is disinterested ; that is, it de- 
lights in the happiness of all virtuous 
ereatures, or, in the language of in- 
spiration, it loves its neighbour as it- 
self. ‘* Charity suffereth long, and is 
kind ; charity envieth not, is not puff- 
ed up, doth not behave itself unseem- 
ly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil.” Now, it 
is evident that this heavenly principle 
involves humility in its very nature, 
and that pride can never be associated 
with it. The holy angels, for instance, 
are entirely benevolent. They are 
supremely desirous that all virtuous 
intelligent creatures should be happy; 
and are doubtless as much delighted 
with the well-being of others, as with 
their own. Such beings, then, must 
be humble; so far as spotless beings 
can be so: for it must be acknow- 
ledged that the humility of angels 
cannot have that distinctive and cha- 
racteristical nature, which is elicited 
by the peculiar circumstances of man. 
The glorified condition of angels will 
not demand the exercise of humility, 
in the same modes, and to the same 
extent, as is demanded by the de- 
graded condition of man. It is likely, 
however, that some of the angels have 
superior capacities, and consequently 
superior enjoyments, to others ; but it 
is evident that the bare contemplation 
of this superiority, will neither yield 
pleasure to the one, nor mortification 
to the other. Michael the archangel 
must be sensible that his dignity, and 
consequently that his happiness, is 
superior to that of many other angelic 
beings; but the benevolence of his 
nature, which is essentially disinte- 
rested, renders him incapable of find- 
ing pleasure in the mere contempla- 
tion of bis own superiority. And be- 
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sides, he has, doubtless, a more af- 
fecting conviction of his dependence 
upon God, and also of the immense 
disparity that there is between him- 
self and the Divine Being, than any 
mortal can have. Again, an inferior 
angel cannot be rendered unhappy by 
surveying this mighty .intelligence ; 
because the benevolence of his nature 
compels him to rejoice in the exist- 
ence of happiness, wherever it is 
found. 

Now, every man is humble just so 
far as the principle of love dwells in 
his heart; and no man is completely 
humble but he from whose soul ever 
vestige of selfishness is eradicated. 
If such were in reality our happy ex- 
perience, and I know no solid reason 
why it should not, pride would have 
no existence; we should view man- 
‘kind with an eye of glowing philan- 
thropy and disinterested love; our 
superiors would be beheld without 
envy or mortification, and our infe- 
riors without scorn. In short, when 
the love of God and man fills the soul, 
we seem to go out of ourselves. We 
are convinced that the well-being of 
every individual human being is, in 
itself, a matter of as much importance 
as our own; and while self is almost 
forgotten, we feel an indescribable 
desire that all should be happy ; and 
while the happiness of all is the ob- 
ject of our wishes and our efforts, we 
are convinced that our own is most 
effectually secured. 

Pride is only a modification of self- 
ishness. The proud man is pleased 
and elated with the idea of his own 
real or imagined exeellencies, and su- 
perior attainments. To equal others, 
is the lowest wish that pride can form; 
but to excel is its proper element: to 
excel, be it remembered, not for the 
love of excellence, but for the mere 
sake of excelling, for the applause 
and distinction which it is expected 
to procure. It is easy then to see, 
that pride is only a peculiar display 
of selfishness. Is selfishness indiffer- 
ent to the interests of all but its own? 
so is pride. Is selfishness delighted 
only in what concerns itself? so is 
pride. Does selfishness repine at the 
prosperity and happiness of others? 
the proud man suffers indescribable 
misery whenever he is outshone by 
others. In a word, as selfishness is 
the reverse of benevolence, so it is 
the grand source not only of pride, 
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but of every evil affection of the 
mind. 

Hitherto we have considered humi- 
lity and pride in their most abstract 
and general natures; let us now view 
them in their more peculiar and ob- 
vious character. 

As all virtue is founded on correct 
thinking, so vice, in every case, in- 
volves a judgment avoidably errone- 
ous. Humility, for instance, is found- 
ed on a sober estimation of earthly 
good, and of all human things. Pride, 
on the contrary, fixes an unjust and 
inordinate value upon earthly things. 
“* It is impossible, without wonder,” 
says Dwight, ‘‘ to observe the objects 
in which pride finds its gratification. 
They, are of every kind, and are found 
every where. We are proud and vain 
of whatever, in our view, raises us 
above others; whether a gift of na- 
ture, qn attainment of our own, ora 
mere accident. Our pride and vanity 
are excited by the possession of per- 
sonal beauty, strength, or agility; by 
a lively imagination, clear judgment, 
and tenderness of feeling; by patri- 
monial wealth, and distinction of fa- 
mily ; by the fact that we live in the 
same neighbourhood, or even in the 
same country, with persons of emi- 
nence; that we know them, or even 
that we have scen them. No less 
commonly are we proud and vain of 
bodily feats, graceful motions, and 
becoming manners; of our gains; of 
our learning, inventions, sallies of 
wit, efforts of eloquence, exploits of 
heroism ; of the employment to which 
we are devoted; of the taste which 
we display in our dress, entertain- 
ments, manner of living, building, 
planting ; of our industry, prudence, 
generosity, and piety; our supposed 
interest in the favour of God. ; May, 
even of our penitence and humility. 

“We are proud also of the town in 
which we were born; of the church 
to which we are attached; of the 
country in which we live; of the 
beauty of its surface, the fertility of 
its soil, and the salubrity of its air. 
In a word, these emotions are excited 
by every thing from which a roving, 
eager imagination, and a corrupt 
heart can elicit the means of personal 
distinction.” 

At is this corrupt heart, and this 
wild imagination, which overpower 
our judgment, and persuade us that 
these things are more valuable than 





they are, and that they confer an im- 
portance upon us, as their possessors, 
which in reality they are incapable of 
doing. The greatest part of the ob- 
jects which have been just enumerat- 
ed, are, unquestionably, destitute of 
intrinsic value. For whatever has no 
existence beyond the present life, or 
no desirable influence on our welfare 
through eternity, must be trifling in 
their importance. Of this, the humble 
man is fully aware; and therefore he 
neither applauds himself, nor expects 
others to applaud him,for the posses- 
sion of them. 

But it will be said, that a desire to 
have the good opinion of our fellow- 
creatures is a natural principle, im- 
moveably engrained in every human 
mind. This is granted; and humility 
does not destroy, but only regulates 
this desire. 

Humility is founded on truth; and 
therefore it teaches its possessor to 
desire commendation and esteem for 
nothing but real excellence; or, in 
other words, he desires none to 
esteem him for any thing which he 
believes is not really estimable in the 
sight of God. Now, is a person raised 
in the esteem of God, because he is 
arrayed in splendid or fashionable 
robes; beeause he oceupies an ele- 
gant mansion; or is the proprietor of 
a large estate? But why is he not? 
Certainly, because these things do 
not invest him with a particle of real 
excellence. Even intellectual endow- 
ments, if unattended with virtue, can- 
not command the approbation of God ; 
for a creature with the highest mental 
capacity may be as odious as the de- 
vil. Moral excellence alone secures 
the esteem and approbation of the 
Divine Being; and intelligence, as 
well as every other thing, only as it is 
subservient to holiness. But though 
the humble man desires that others 
should esteem his virtue; yet even 
this desire is limited. He wishes it 
to be esteemed only in proportion to 
the extent of its existence. He de- 
sires none to give him credit for ex- 
cellence which he does not possess. 
In a word, he only desires that others 
should form the same opinion of him, 
that is formed of him by that Being 
whose judgment is unerring. 

To many persons this doctrine will 
doubtless appear a refinement. They 
may object, that, if this be humility, 
it is a path too narrow for mortals to 
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walk in. But in reply to this, it may 
be observed, that reason and scrip- 
ture unitedly make it thus narrow. 
Such humility is perfectly rational 


and becoming, and by the grace of | hi 


God all men may possess and exem- 
plify it. To the degraded soul of 
fallen man, it is, however, perfectly 
unnatural, distasteful, and even in- 
comprehensible. The opinion which 
the man of pride forms of earthly 
things is distorted and unreasonable. 
He is so sottish as to suppose that 
mere extraneous circumstances, such 
as an elegant dress, invests him with 
real importance. Hence, it is not 
surprising that such persons should 
think themselves entitled to applause ; 
and thinking they deserve it, they of 
course expect, and,deeming it an object 
of high importance, they eagerly and 
strenuously seek it. Applause is 
welcome from whatever quarter it 
may come :— 

«s Praise from the rivel’d lips 

Of toothless, bald itude ; or in 

The looks of leam and craving poverty ; 

Or in the bow respectful of the smutch'd 
Artificer, is oft too welcome. 

— ——— How much more 

Pour’d forth by beauty, splendid and polite, 
in langaage soft as adoration breathes.” 

Such-adoration as this, when offered 
to minds naturally proud and vain, 
produces dreadful effects. It com- 
monly chases from the mind every 
modest and sober feeling. It trans- 
forms vanity to frenzy, and the fool 
to a madman. 

Humility involves correct views of 
our own character and circumstances. 
The humble man is not blind to his 
own excellencies and attainments ; 
but he does not overrate them, nor 
“think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think.” And as he has 
sober views of the fair and pleasing 
part of his character, so his deformity 
and degradation are beheld with 
equal honesty. Particularly, he re- 
flects, that he is a depraved creature ; 
destitute by nature of the moral 
image of God; a stranger to real vir- 
tue; averse to holiness; and unceas- 
ingly inclined to sin. Whatever mo- 
ral worth he may now possess, he at- 
tributes entirely to the free grace of 
God; and he dares not boast of that 
which he has received as an unmerit- 
ed gift. But he ‘‘ remembers still the 
wormwood and the gall;” his former 
bitter, odious, and unkind tempers ; 
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his base and sinful desires; and his 
unnumbered acts of rebellion against 
God; his “ soul has them still in re- 
membrance, and is humbled within 
The humble man remembers, too, 
that he is a guilty creature ; that, in 
consequence of his sins, he has for- 
feited the favour of God, and is, in 
the eye of divine justice, a criminal, 
meriting eternal damnation. He may, 
it is true, be a pardoned sinner, by 
his having exercised repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in the Lord Je- 
sus Christ; but he cannot forget “ the 
hole of the pit from whence he has 
been digged ;” he cannot forgive him- 
self. No, he “ remembers, and even 
is confounded, and never opens his 
mouth, because of his shame, when 
God is pacified towards him for all 
that he has done.” He remembers 
too his misery. ‘‘ Man that is born 
of a woman, is of few days, and fall 
of trouble.” In his progress through 
this ‘‘ vale of tears,” he is exposed to 
a thousand calamities and dangers. 
In his circumstances he is frequently 
afflicted with bereavements of the 
most trying nature; with losses, with 
poverty, and ignominy. His mind is 
often the seat of anxiety, and of the 
most torturing disquietude; and, fi- 
nally, his body becomes invariably the 
victim of weakness, pain, disease, and 
death. Let pride survey this melan- 
choly detail, and sicken, and expire. 
The humble mar considers his 
weakness and dependence. On God, 
as the first great cause, he is depend- 
ent for life and all its blessings. The 
withdrawment of his power and pro- 
vidence would terminate his happi- 
ness, perhaps his existence. He is 
sensible too, that, on his fellow-crea- 
tures, as second causes or instru- 
ments, he is variously and essentially 
dependent ; and that not only on the 
learned and powerful, but also on the 
poor and the mean,—those whom 
pride affects to despise. He is also 
convinced that many other orders of 
inferior creatures, both animate and 
inanimate, contribute most essentiall 
to his support and comfort. How ri- 
diculous, then, how unreasonable, is 
pride! If the proud person were left 
to himself; if the beings around him, 
whom he despises, should refase to 
administer to his support; if God 
himself, whom he is too haughty to 
acknowledge as his benefactor, should 
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withhoid his blessing ; how deplor- 
able would be his condition, yet how 
just his punishment! 

The humble man is deeply sensible 
of his ignorance. One of the most 
remarkable effects of profound learn- 
ing, is, the discovery of ignorance. 
The scholar, before he commences his 
literary career, thinks he knows much ; 
but every step in his progress teaches 
him, with increasing force, the fallacy 
of this idea. His conviction of the 
scantiness of human knowledge, and 
of the infirmity of human minds, gains 
strength in proportion as bis mind is 
expanded and brightened by the lu- 
minary of science. It cannot, indeed, 
be denied, that the intellectual capa- 
city of man is wonderful ; but then, 
compared with the intelligence of an- 
gels, or with the boundless range and 
mighty depth of truth, it is insignifi- 
cant. The human mind, in its present 
confined, degraded, and sinful state, 
can only grasp a very small part of 
truth at once: thousands of truths it 
can never know in the present world ; 
and thousands are known in a very 
imperfect and confused manner, or 
by a ‘laborious process of reasoning, 
or only at second hand. We are per- 
potvally liable to deception and error. 

e mental atmosphere is misty and 
bewildering ; and will be so, till we are 
raised to a nobler state of exist- 
ence. 

Lastly, the humble man does not 
forget the lowly origin and degrading 
end of his material frame. To the 
ground on which he treads he is 
closely allied ; for out of that he was 
taken, and to that he must return. 
His final residence on earth will be 
within the narrow and dreary pre- 
cincts of the grave,—there to mingle 
his ashes with the senseless mass, and 
to become the prey of reptiles and 
corruption. 

Now, who can seriously contem- 
plate this sad collection of facts, and 
not be humble: facts which are true 
of all men; of the rich, and powerful, 
and learned, as well as of those in 
humble life. But to all these galling 
truths the proud man closes his eyes ; 
for pride implies the absence of just 
views of our character and circum- 
stances, and also the existence of 
views erroneously flattering. The 
proud person has scarcely any idea 
of his guilt and depravity. He may 
have a confused and general notion 





of his being a sinner, but this gives 
him no concern ; he is not at all aware 
that this detracts from his worth and 
importance. Nay, many of his vices 
he considers accomplishments, which 
it would not become him to be with- 
out; and thus “he glories in his 
shame.” Of his ignorance and de- 
pendence he is equally insensible. It 
is true, he cannot refuse, sometimes, 
to reflect on the various miseries and 
calamities to which he is exposed ; 
but such reflections only mortify his 
pride,—they do not cure it. They 
awaken feelings of discontent and 
peevish repining, but do not abate 
the ebullitions of his vanity. 

Pride is peculiarly hateful to God. 
Of this we have ample evidence in 
the numerous threats and expressions 
of abhorrence against pride that we 
meet with in his word. To attempt 
an enumeration of sach passages, 
would, in this place, be hopeless, and 
perhaps unnecessary. It may be suf- 
ficient to observe, that pride is every 
where in the sacred volume represent- 
ed as an “‘ abomination to the Lord.” 
We might, indeed, have easily infer- 
red this from its contrariety to the 
nature of God. “ God is love ;” but 
pride is the most odious display of 
selfishness. Equally is humility the 
object of God’s approbation; for 
“though the Lord be high, yet hath 
he respect unto the lowly.” And “to 
that man will he look,” that is, with 
complacency, “ that is poor, and of a 
contrite spirit, and that trembleth at 
his word.” , 

Nothing renders us more disgusting 
to our fellow-creatures than pride. 
Its deformity in others is seen and 
acknowledged by all; even by those 
who are most infected with it them- 
selves. There is something so repul- 
sive, unamiable, and despicable in 
the deportment of the proud, that he 
is alike despised and hated. In per- 
sons who profess serious godliness, it 
is peculiarly detestable, and still more 
so if they are ministers of the gospel. 
A proud preacher of the religion of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, is a mon- 
ster, a fearfal and melancholy ano- 
maly. Alas! how many characters, 
otherwise extremely valuable and en- 
gaging, have been’wofully spoiled by 
this “‘ root of bitterness.” 

Genuine humility, on the other 
hand, is the object of universal ad- 
miration. It«is at once the founda- 
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tion and the polish of a virtuous cha- 
racter. 

Pride is an unfailing source of mi- 
sery to the mind in which it dwells. 
It renders it a “ troubled sea which 
cannot rest.” We allow that pride 
has its gratifications. But to use the 
homely language of Baxter, ‘‘ A wise 
man would no more desire pride for 
the sake of its gratifications, than he 
would desire the itch for the sake of 
the pleasure of scratching.” 

Itis the unvarying wish of the proud 
person, that others should entertain 
as high opinions of him, as himself 
does. Less than this cannot satisfy 
him ; but it is obvious that this wish 
is vain and hopeless. His own views 
of himself are erroneous; and it is 
teo much to expect, that, for this rea- 
son, the views of all others should 
also be erroneous. The fact is, the 
realizations of the proud always fall 
immensely short of their desires and 
expectations; and therefore, disap- 
pointment and wretchedness are in- 
evitable. Are they sometimes neg- 
lected, derided, or insulted? Are they 
sometimes made to give place to their 
superiors, and to “ begin with shame 
to take the lowest seat?” Are they 
on some occasions obliged to hear a 
recital of their failings and disagree- 
able qualities, of their guilt and de- 
pravity? All these are daggers, which 
touch the gangrenous swelling of their 
vanity, and ‘‘ pierce them through 
with many sorrows.” We may also 
observe, that all the torments which 
spring from anger, malice, envy, and 
discontent, owe their existence ori- 
ginally to pride. But on the other 
hand, nothing is so friendly to happi- 
ness as humility. It renders its pos- 
sessors so amiable, that they gene- 
rally meet with less insult, and more 
respect, even from the wicked, than 
the proud. 

Humility also is a covering through 
which the eye of scorn cannot pierce, 
and through which the fangs of re- 
proach cannot bite. The humble man 
may experience unworthy treatment; 
he may be slandered, and hated with- 
out cause; and this is not joyous, but 
grievous, for he has the feeling of a 
human being; but humility breaks 
the force of calumny, and makes it 
recoil on its author. ‘ He looks on 
heaven, and scorns to think his in- 
jurer his foe.’ In a word, a man of 
genuine humility cagageceive the kind 





rebukes of his friends with thankful- 


} ness. He can submit to be taught 


by his inferiors; he is not unwilling 
to know the worst of his character; 
and, therefore, humility is the only 
disposition to which the gospel is 
glad tidings, and the Saviour of sin- 
ners welcome. 

Pride or humility is, in general, 
easily discoverable by the outward 
deportment. Many erroneous opi- 
nions are, however, constantly and 
easily formed on this subject; with 
reference, therefore, to persons with 
whom we are imperfectly acquainted, 
great hesitation must be adopted in 
deciding on this part of their charac- 
ter. For instance, some people have 
several accidental peculiarities, which, 
together, make up something very 
much resembling pride. They are, 
perhaps, constitutionally reserved ; 
they are remarkably, but conscien- 
tiously firm in the discharge of their 
duty ; their dress, though by no means 
gaudy, is nevertheless not quite of 
that quality, or in that shape, which 
some good people strangely identify 
with humility. Now, none of these 
things are necessary indications of 
pride. The individual possessing 
them may be deeply and evangelically 
humble. Others, again, may be plain- 
ly and coarsely apparelled ; they may 
be naturally loquacious and commu- 
nicative; they may be unstable as 
water, and yet entire strangers to hu- 
mility. In most cases, however, pride 
is unerringly discernible. If a per- 
son habit love to talk about him- 
self, about his attributes and attain- 
ments ; if he be displeased and offend- 
ed when others are preferred before 
him; if he be ashamed to be seen in 
the company of his inferiors, and 
manifest great anxiety to court the 
esteem and the friendship of the rich 
and honourable ;—such a person gives 
unhappy and infallible evidence that 
he is proud. 

But as we ought to beware of de- 
ception in the case of others, so we 
ought especially, and still more stre- 
nuously, to beware of self-deception. 
Pride seems to have struck its poison 
more deeply into the soul than any 
other vice; and it is therefore by far 
the most difficult to eradicate. Itis 
like some deep stain in the wall, 
which strikes through repeated appli- 
cations of paint. It often seems to 
be dead, when it is only concealed ; 
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often when the individual fs rejoicing 
over its dissolution, and surveying 
with pleasure the places where it 
used to reside, but which are now 
“empty, swept, and garnished,” he, 
unexpectedly and to his great dismay, 
finds it in some corner of his heart 
still in vigorous existence. Pride is 
no respecter of persons nor places; 
it can live under a plain garment, as 
well as an elegant one ; in the cottage 
as well as the palace; and canrankle 
in the breast of the beggar as weil as 
in that of the sovereign. 

Finally, humility is a grand peculi- 
arity of the gospel of Jesus Christ. It 
is not recognized in the ethics of hea- 
then philosophers; they do not ap- 
pear to have had a name for it. It is 
well known that the Latin word humi- 
lis signifies low, mean, base, vile. The 
Redeemer of the world was himself 
the most illustrious example of this 
engaging virtue. Whether we consi- 
der the ineffable grandeur of his cha- 
racter, or the depth of his humiliation ; 
his utter disregard of worldly wealth 
and splendour; or his kind conde- 
scension to the meanest and most 
despised of mankind,—we cannot but 
strongly realize the fact, that, he was 
indeed “ meek and lowly in heart,” 
And yet, in the meekness and humi- 
lity of Christ, we discover nothing 
grovelling, or weak, or mean. On 
all occasions he manifested the most 
dignified firmness ; the most unyield- 
ing, yet the most becoming confi- 
dence; “ leaving us an example, that 
we should follow his steps.” 
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THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
( Continued from col. 137. ) 


No. XVI.—The Town. 


“It is common to overlook what is near, by 
coe the eye fixed upon something re- 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


Tus world is composed of things 
great and things small, and it not un- 
frequently happens that the small are 
but epitomes of the larger ones. This 
is seen in the various communities 
we behold on the earth:—The world 
itself is a collection of different indi- 
viduals, who have different interests ; 
and in it we see policy and regulation 
on a large and extensive scale; but 
the smallest village in our Jand con- 
tains what I may call the germ of 
such policy and regulation, and is 





divided in the same manner, I shall 
devote this paper, therefore, to a con- 
sideration of the place from which I 
write, as an epitome of communities 
of more importance. 

We have great men in our town, at 
least those who assume the authority 
and state of great men. Such is old 
gouty Darnside, who has been in the 
East Indies, and has come home 
merely to be the torment of all his ac- 
quaintance. Such are, Squire Blus- 
ter, the churchwarden, who gets drunk 
twice a week for the benefit of charch 
and state; Sir Jacob Lobster, the 
magistrate, who is feared by every 
one who has heard his name; and 
Mr. Surly, the physician, whom all 
speak against, because he wishes it to 
be aeknonindges that he is superior 
to all. 

There is also a parcel of honest 
tradesmen, who may be said to com- 
pose a local house of commons for us, 
just as the individuals above-men- 
tioned may figure out a house of lords, 
with Sir Jacob as king at their head. 
These are people who know little 
more about the church than the way 
a it, and what kind of building it 

which knowledge they have ac- 
pon He by frequenting it twice on eve- 
ry Sunday,—who bawl against radi- 
cals and oppositionists, because in 
their imaginations they are classed 
with toads and vermin; and who have 
scolding wives, fat daughters, and 
gaping sons. 

As a weight in the other scale, we 
have also an opposition.party in our 
place. There is a thin tallow-faced 
mortal, who sticks manuscript hand- 
bills in his window about taxes, and 
poor’s rates, and Easter offerings, &c. 
and who, by such conduct, joined to 
the fame he has acquired by quarrel- 
ling with every one who would quar- 
rel with him, has set three parts out 
of four of our population at logger- 
heads. We have also another glib- 
tongued gall-hearted sage, who seems 
to have the newspapers at his finger- 
ends, and, (for he never could be per- 
suaded to work for his livelihood,) 
who spends all his time in going from 
house to house, and person to per- 
son, talking about Cobbett, and 
Canning, (it used to be Castlereagh, 
but he is dead,) and spreading infide- 
lity and revolutionism together, re- 
joicing when others are sad, and being 
sad when othamgare merry. These 
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are but agents. They are employed 
by others higher in rank than them- 
selves—people who would not be 
openly seen in any personal and petty 
transaction. They write the hand- 
bills for the first gentleman, and pay 
for the printing of the nonsense which 
is sometimes published in his name, 
and supply the second with Cobbett’s 
Register and infidel works, and stuff 
his head full of accounts of America 
and France. ; 

The commonality are also as much 
divided in character and opinion as 
their more conspicuous neighbours. 
I will class them under four heads, 
two of them comprising political cha- 
racters, and two not so :— 

The Disaffected.—These are they 
who discourse about they know not 
what; attend the Socinian meeting- 
house, when they attend any place of 
worship; hate the vicar of the parish, 
as they would any other man who 
was vicar; subscribe together for the 
Black Dwarf; teach their children 
that the king is a fool, and that they 
should be kings themselves if they 
had their rights, and that it is a shame 
to see so many rich and honourable 
men in the world; that Oliver 
Cromwell was a saint, and Charles I. 
a devil; and in short, are lovers of 
anarchy and confusion, because they 
prefer darkness to light, and do 
moreover all the mischief they can. 

The Loyal,—are as ignorant as the 
others, and are loyal merely from 
prejudice. Their fathers were so, and 
they are se likewise. They hate their 
neighbours, the disloyal, because they 
never come to church, and always 
spoil sport, and cast a damp upon 
their joy. They are for the most part 
industrious, and work for the support 
of their families, much to their credit. 
They bawl for church and state, with 
as much wisdom and discretion as 
the gentlemen before-mentioned as a 
house of commons. They think king 
George the best, wisest, and most ho- 
nourable of men; send their children 
to the church charity-school; bow 
when they meet any of the members 
of the upper or lower houses ; and in 
short, are loyal, pudding-loving per- 
sonages. 

The Careless.—These heed scarcely 
any thing but eating and drinking ; 
never think or speak of either king or 
parliament, and are idle, worthless 
beings. They smoke asanuch tobacco 





as they can lay their hands upon; and 
will sit whole days in an alehouse, 
listening to foolish and unmeaning 
tales, which are served up with oaths 
and curses for the dessert; and relat- 
ing stale jokes, which (no one knows 
how) they tenaciously remember. If 
any thing, they incline rather, in a 
political light, to the ministerial side 
of the house; but trouble themselves 
with nothing, literally nothing. Their 
wives are slatterns, their homes are 
pigsties, and their children dirty and 
unkempt from Monday morning to 
Saturday night. I wish their numbers 
were fewer. 

The Good. Perhaps this class say 
as little about politics as the one 
last mentioned. They hear, and are 
not troubled; attempt to do their own 
duty, and leave other people to them- 
selves, unless they can do them any 
service. They understand more about 
the bible than the newspaper, more 
about their God than political govern- 
ment; live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present life ; get honest- 
ly their own livelihood, keep their fa- 
milies in neatness and comfort, and 
die respected by their neighbours, and 
beloved by their Maker. 

What a world we live in! What 
motley groups of individuals we be- 
hold in it! In looking over the most 
confined tract, we find food for laugh- 
ter, or gee pity, contempt, or ad- 
miration! All are huddled together, 
and jostled one against another ; die, 
and are buried; and are heard of no 
more, till before a Judge they shall all 
appear to be classed as they really 
deserve to be. 

(To be continued. ) 
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ENGLISH LAW—THREATENING LET- 
TERS OR WRITINGS, 


Mr. EpirTor, 
S1r,—Continuing so long to occapy a 
place in your valuable miscellany, I 
perhaps ought to apologize for intro- 
ducing subjects so devoid of amuse- 
ment to the greater part of your read- 
ers; but as I write merely for the in- 
formation of those who peruse these 
columns, I have no other plea to offer, 
than that of my being most truly anx- 
ious to contribute my humble endea- 
vours, along with the many ofyour very 
able correspondents, in rendering the 
Imperial Magazine such a source of 
knowledge, that your subscribers may 
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from thence be enabled to know how 
to act in certain particular cases, and 
also cautioned against any infringe- 
ment upon the laws of our country. 

The practice, Mr. Editor, of sending 
threatening letters, has been checked 
by the following statutes :— . 

9 Geo. I. c. 22, sending letter with- 
out name, or with fictitious name, de- 
manding money, venison, or other va- 
luable thing, or rescuing any offender 
in custody for the same, &c. is felony 
without benefit of clergy. This sta- 
tute is extended by statute 27 Geo. II. 
c. 15, to sending such letter, threaten- 
ing to kill any persons, or burn their 
houses, &c. though no valuable thing 
be demanded. 

12 Geo. I. c. 34, and 22 Geo. II. c. 
27, writing or sending any letter, or 
other writing, or message, to masters, 
by persons employed in the woollen, 
felt, hat, silk, mohair, fur, hemp, flax, 
linen, cotton, fustian, iron, or leather 
manufactures; made felony and trans- 
portation. ‘ 

32 Geo. II. c. 24, Sending or deli- 
vering letter, or writing, with or with- 
out name, or with fictitious name, 
threatening to accuse another of of- 
fence punishable with death, trans- 
portation, or infamous punishment; 
with intent to extort money, goods, 
wares, or merchandises, punishable 
as a misdemeanor, or with transporta- 
tion. 

Epwakp CRoMWELL Brown. 
East Retford, Feb. 3, 1825. 
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ESSAYS TO THE JEWS. 
( Continued from col. 151. ) 


Essay II.—Of the Allegorical Nature 
of the Abrahamic Covenant. 


Pursuant to the design of the fore- 
going essay, I proceed further to 
prove and illustrate the allegorical 
nature of the Abrahamic covenant, 
from what the apostle Paul has writ- 
ten on the subject in the fourth chap- 
ter of his epistle to the Galatians. 
The evident design of this epistle is, 
to establish the grand doctrine of a 
sinner’s justification by faith in Christ 
Jesus, in opposition to the false doc- 
trine of those Jewish Christians, who, 
from a mistaken attachment to the 
law of Moses, were for making a com- 
promise between the law and the gos- 
pel ; for mixing the Levitical law with 





the perfect work of Christ, in the mat- 
ter of justification or salvation; in 
short, for teaching the Gentiles, that 
except they were circumcised, and 
kept the law, they could not be saved, 
But to bring the matter to an issue, 
he introduces the manner of the justi- 
fication of Abraham, the father of the 
faithful ; and shews that he was jus- 
tified not in circumcision but in un- 
circumcision. For it is written,— 
** Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness. 
Know ye therefore, that they who are 
of faith, the same are the children of 
Abraham,” Gal. iii. 6, 7. They are 
his spiritual children, supernaturally 
and free-born like Isaac, and not like 
Ishmael, who was born in bondage, 
because he was the son of the bond- 
woman. 

“‘ Tell me therefore,” says the apos- 
tle, “‘ ye that desire to be under the 
law, do ye hear or understand the 
law?” Do ye know what is meant by 
Abraham and his family? ‘* For it is 
written, that Abraham had two sons; 
the one by a bond-maid, the other by 
a free-woman.” Gal. iv. 21,22. Do 
you understand what this signified, 
what it figured out? 

In the first place, how were these 
children born? The one by the bond- 
woman was born after the flesh, or 
according to the mere laws of nature; 
the other in a supernatural manner, 
and according to a promise which 
God made to Abraham, that Sarah 
should have a son. Abraham, at an 
early period, received a promise from 
God, that in his seed should all the 
families of the earth be blessed. This 
promise was renewed to him from 
time to time. But between the an- 
nunciation of the promise and its ac- 
complishment, a long period was al- 
lowed to intervene. This delay wea- 
ried out the faith and patience of 
Sarah, who was desirous to have a 
child. She therefore gives her hand- 
maid, Hagar, to Abraham to be his 
wife, that she might obtain a child by 
her. But when Hagar saw that she 
was with child, she despised her mis- 
tress Sarah. This proved the cause 
of disturbance in the family, and the 
mistress exercising severity towards 
the servant, she fled from her pre- 
sence. But the angel of the Lord met 
her in the wilderness, and desired her 
to return, and be subject to her mis- 
tress. Having done so, the time came 
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that the child was born of the hand- 
maid, and they called his name Ish- 
mael. And after the space of about 
fourteen years, Sarah, according to 
the promise of God, bare also a son, 
and they called his name Isaac. 

These two children, as we have al- 
ready said, were brought into exist- 
ence very differently. The one, by 
Hagar the bond-maid, was born after 
the flesh, or by mere natural descent 
from Abraham; the other, by Sarah 
the free-woman, by a supernatural 
power communicated to the parents 
when they had arrived at that period 
of life which rendered the birth of a 
child, according te the ordinary laws 
of nature, impossible. 

Now, though all this happened in 
quite a natural manner, and appeared, 
to one not acquainted with God’s 
transactions with Abraham, to arise 
from the natural course of things; yet 
it was by the immediate appointment 
of God; and there was a grand em- 
blematical design resting at the bot- 
tom of the whole transactions. The 
births of these two children were em- 
blematical of the birth of the twofold 
seed of Abraham. His natural seed 
in the line of Isaac and Jacob, was 
emblematically set forth in the 
birth of Ishmael, which was after the 
flesh, and which shewed that it was 
in the same natural manner that all 
Abraham’s natural seed, in the above- 
mentioned line, should descend. But 
besides a natural seed, Abraham was 
to have also a spiritual seed; for God 
made or constituted him the father of 
many nations. Hence he is called 
the father of believers of all nations ; 
and believers of all nations are styled 
the children of Abraham. The super- 
natural birth of his son Tsaac by Sa- 
rah, the free-woman, was therefore 
emblematical of the supernatural or 
spiritual birth of believers; for it is 
said of them, John i. 12, “‘ That they 
are born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” 

“ Which things,” says the apostle, 
“are an allegory, for these are the 
two covenants; the one from mount 
Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, 
which is Hagar. For this Hagar is 
mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth 
to Jerusalem which now is, and is in 
bondage with her children. But Je- 
rusalem which is above is free, which 
is the mother of us all. For it is 
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written, Rejoice, thou barren that 
bearest not ; break forth and ery, thou 
that travailest not: for the desolate 
hath many more children than she 
that hath an husband.” Galatians iv. 
2A—27. 

Thus we perceive, that not only the 
children, but the mothers also, were 
emblematical. As the one was a 
bond-maid, and the other a free-wo- 
man, so they respectively represented 
bondage and freedom, or the two 
different dispensations under which 
God intended to place mankind ; the 
one elsewhere declared to be the 
letter, the other the spirit; the one 
the ministration of condemnation, 
the other the ministration of righte- 
ousness; the one to be done away or 
abolished, the other to remain as a 
permanent system to the end of the 
world. 2 Cor. iii. 

Hagar, the bond-maid, allegorically 
represented mount Sinai in Arabia, 
whence the children of Israel receiyed 
the law, which answered to the earth- 
ly Jerusalem in the land of Palestine, 
which was in bondage with her chil- 
dren; for so long as that dispensation 
continued, there remained a yoke of 
bondage on the necks of her children, 
which neither they nor their fathers 
could endure, or see properly to the 
end thereof. 

But Sarah, the free-woman, alle- 
gorically represented the Jerusalem 
which is above, or the spiritual Jera- 
salem, or new testament Church, con- 
sisting of believers of all nations, 
which is free, with.her children ; they 
all having received the adoption of 
sons, and being made free from the 
tutorage of the law, and put in pos- 
session of all the glorious privileges 
of the gospel. 

The prophet Isaiah, rapt in future 
times, understanding this allegory of 
Sarah and her children, says, chap. 
liv. 1, “ Rejoice, thou barren,, that 
bearest not ; break forth and ery, thou 
that travailest not; for the desolate 
hath many more children than she 
that hath an husband:” “‘ We there- 
fore, brethren,” says the apostle, 
Gal. iv. 28, “after the manner 
Isaae, are the children of the pro- 
mise,” begotten by a divine or super~- 
natural power as he was. Whereas 
that state into which the false teach- 
ers are for bringing you, is only like 
that of Ishmael, who was born of a 
bond-woman, and the offspring, whom 
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he represented were kept in bondage 
to the law, as to a tutor or school- 
master, till the time appointed of the 
Father, when they should be no longer 
under bondage, but receive the adop- 
tion of sons. 

This blessed period of release had 
accordingly in the apostle’s days ar- 
rived. ‘‘ For when the fulness of the 
time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the 
law, to redeem them that were under 
the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.” Gal. iv. 4, 5. 
When the law had served its purpose, 
as a schoolmaster or pedagogue till 
Christ, it was then time that the chil- 
dren, who hitherto differed nothing 
from a bond-servant, should be no 
longer under such discipline, but made 
free according to the determination 
of the Father, and receive all the rights 
and privileges of the family. 

Thus does it appear that there was 
a period fixed when the old Sinaic 
covenant or dispensation was to ter- 
minate; which if the Jews had un- 
derstood aright, they would have re- 
joiced, and looked upon it as a period 
of release, a blessed jubilee, when 
every one, fettered as they were, 
should break off his chains, and leap 
at the sound of the trumpet from 
mount Zion, which proclaimed his 
liberty. But the Judaizers under- 
stood it not; therefore they thought 
it was depriving themselves of a 
blessing to give up all connexion with 
the old covenant; and they endea- 
voured with all their might zealously 
to affect the minds of the poor simple 
Galatians, to enter into the same 
views with themselves respecting 
these things. 

But these very Judaizers, by thus 
so rigidly retaining their errors, and 
insisting so strenuously on the be- 
lievers at Galatia to submit to their 
scheme of doctrine, or they could not 
be saved, inadvertently verified an- 
other remarkable part of the allegory; 
that is, the persecution of him who 
was born after the Spirit, by him who 
was born after the flesh. This cir- 
cumstance was prefigured by Ishma- 
el’s mocking at the weaning of Isaac. 
* But as then, he that was born after 
the flesh, persecuted him that was 
born after the Spirit, even so it is 
now.” Gal. iv. 29. 

Ishmael’s persecution of Isaac con- 
sisted in his mocking at the feast of 





his weaning. No doubt, he pretended 
that, by right of primogeniture, he was 
his father’s heir, and therefore he ri- 
diculed the feast made in honour of 
Isaac as the heir, similar to what the 
Jews did in the parable of the prodi- 
gal, (Luke xv.) together with Sarah’s 
laying claim to the whole of the inhe- 
ritance for her son. This action, I 
say, was typical of the contempt with 
which the Jews, Abraham’s natural 
posterity, would treat his spiritual 
seed, and their hope of salvation 
through faith; typical also of the 
claim which the natural seed would 
set up, of being the only heirs of God, 
because they were first his people. 

But the utter futility of any such 
conclusion might have been clearly 
seen, had they only known their own 
scriptures aright, and understood what 
was intended by this allegory. ‘“ For 
what saith the scripture?” Gal. iv. 30. 
** Cast out the bond-woman and her 
son; for the son of the bond-woman 
shall not be heir with the son of the 
free-woman.” See Gen. xxi. 10, &e. 
In this transaction was prefigured the 
rejection of the Jews, the natural seed 
of Abraham, from being the church 
and people of God, both for killing 
the Lord Jesus, and for persecuting 
the apostles and Christians, his spi- 
ritual seed. The Judaizers might 
also in this transaction have seen the 
determination of God to abolish and 
abrogate the old covenant; and of 
course the exceedingly heinous nature 
of their guilt, in their attempts to 
frustrate God’s purpose. and design. 

From all that has been said, the 
apostle’s conclusion, in the last verse, 
is undeniable. ‘ Well, then, bre- 
thren, we are not the children of the 
bond-maid, but of the free-woman ;” 
and as her children, we are heirs of 
the promises, although not in bondage 
to the law. 

Now, this is the blessed situation 
of all the people of God, whether they 
be Jews or Gentiles. They are now 
the sons of God. They are all equally 
the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus. And if they are Christ’s, then 
are they Abraham’s seed, and heirs 
according to the promise. Gal. iii. 
26—29. 

This is the glorious “ mystery or 
di§pensation of the grace of God 
which, in other ages, was not made 
known to the sons of men, as itis now 
revealed to his holy apostles and pro- 
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phets by the Spirit; That the Gen- 
tiles should be fellow-heirs, and of 
the same body,” with the believing 
Jews, “ and partakers of his promise 
concerning Christ, by the gospel.” 
Eph. iii. 3, 5, 6, 

Well, therefore, might the apostle 
say, as in 2 Cor. iii. “‘ Seeing then 
that we have such hope, we use great 
plainness of speech. And not as 
Moses, who put a veil upon his face, 
that the children of Israel could not 
stedfastly look to the end of that 
which is abolished. But their minds 
(as well as Moses’ face,) were veiled 
or blinded,” namely, by their own 
prejudices and lusts; ‘‘ for until this 
day remaineth the same veil untaken 
away, in the reading of the Old Tes- 
tament, which veil is abolished or 
done away by Christ. But even unto 
this day, when Moses is read, the veil 
is upon their heart. But,” glorious 
to relate, ‘‘ when it,” the veiled heart, 
*¢ shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall 
be taken away :” when the Jews shall 
believe the gospel, their prejudices 
shall be removed, so that they shall 
discern the true meaning of the law, 
at the same time that they reap the 
blessed fruits of the gospel. 

( To be continued. ) 


ee 
AN ESSAY. 


THESIS - - - “‘ Principiis obsta.” 
Look to the budding mischief. 


Dairy observation demonstrates the 
importance and utility of such an ad- 
monition, and its universal neglect 
we may consider one grand source of 
all those calamities with which our 
secular existence is replete. There 
are no trials, however oppressive, 
which could not have been, in part, at 
least, avoided ; and no circumstances, 
however calamitous, which could not 
haye been, in some degree, ameliorat- 
ed, by an attention to this important 
precept. Yea, not only has it dark- 
ened every beam of prosperity, and 
disordered and destroyed the once 
flourishing affairs of many; but, hu- 
manly speaking, it has hurried thou- 
sands from the transitory stage of life, 
and brought them to a mournful and 
an untimely grave. 

In the natural world we shall. find 
the utility of this precept illustrated. 
The lucid spring, so insignificant and 
obscure in its origin, unchecked in its 





progress, and exhaustless in its sup- 
plies, soon assumes the appearance 
of a current, then swells into a rivu- 
tet, till it attains at length the impe- 
tuosity of a torrent, and flows tri- 
umphantly over every opposition. 
The tender twig, just peeping above 
its mother earth, may be easily torn 
from her yielding bosom; but when 
it has ripened and expanded into the 
full-grown energy and the ponderous 
ramifications of the oak, it then defies 
the puny effort to uproot it, and nods 
contempt to the harmless clamours of 
the tempest. 

It is so in the moral world. The 
infant whose faculties are gradually 
expanding, and upon whose latent 
soul the light of reason is just dawn- 
ing, like the tender twig or the flexible 
clay, may be influenced and impress- 
ed by instruction and cultivation ; but 
when childhood is succeeded by ma- 
turity, when its habits become fixed, 
and its failings constitutional, it is 
then more deaf to the voice of instruc- 
tion, and more callous to the influ- 
ence of reproof. The headstrong pas- 
sions, and the unhallowed propensi- 
ties, by which, alas! too many of our 
species are characterized, might, pro- 
bably, in their origin, in no inconsi- 
derable degree have been corrected 
and subdued; but “ growing with 
their growth,” and ripening as they 
proximated to maturity, they gained 
at length a complete ascendency over 
their minds, and became awfully in- 
fluential on their characters and their 
lives. , 

The mind of man is naturally prone 
to error, and lulled by the force of in- 
ternal corruptions, and the insidious 
artifices of external adversaries, he is 
sluggish and inert in watching the 
approach of sin, and checking it in 
its progress. Sin, however, is not 
inactive in its operation, and if it 
meet with no obstruction, it will widen 
and strengthen, till it extend to every 
feeling, and faculty, and passion, till 
the subject of its accursed influence 
become the slave of depravity, and 
the fearless perpetrator of every 
species of crime; and then, tossed 
upon the turbulent ocean of his evil 
passions, with no pilot but “ the 
prince of the power of the air,” he is 
borne unresistingly along by the tor- 
rent of his guilt, to the gulf of inter- 
minable despair. 

If then misery be the concomitant 
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of guilt, and rectitude and peace be 
united in indissoluble union, it is as- 
suredly our highest interest to stay 
the most trivial inlet to the one, and 
to beware of the slightest deviation 
from the other; and surrounded as 
we are by temptations so diversified 
and so mighty in their influence, it 
behoves us to wage perpetual warfare 
with every species of sin; for if but 
one be harboured in our breast, the 
treacherous guest within will betray 
us to its friends without, till eventu- 
ally we become the dupes of our own 
corrupted nature, and the victims of 
infernal machinations. Let us then, 
as we journey on the sorrowful path 
of life, while contending with the pow- 
ers of darkness, the allurements of 
the world, and the depravity of our 
hearts, ever recollect, that one enemy 
is vanquished with greater facility 
than two; and make this precept our 
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ERAS OF PARTICULAR ERRORS 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


{In the dates of the articles which follow, the 
reader will find some irregularity. But 
this can bave no influence on the facts 
themselves.] 


In the year 197, Victor Bishop of 
Rome separated from the Eastern 
Churches, insisting that Easter day 
should always be held on a Sunday. 

200. Fast days were ordezed by 
ecclesiastical authority. 

250. Patriarchs were appointed to 
preside over certain districts of the 
Church. 

320. Constantine persecuted the 
pagans. 

335. Monasteries and nunneries 
were established. 

337. Monks went about selling the 
bones of the martyrs. 

338. Bishops were to rank accord- 
ing to the size of their cities; this led 
to the supremacy of Rome, as the 
largest city. 

340. Invocation of the saints first 
recommended. 

366. A riot at the election of the 
Bishop of Rome, and 137 persons 
killed. 

370. Laws made for persecuting 
heretics. 

380. Crosses of wood and metal 
used by worshippers, 
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385. Paintings of the crucifixion set 
up in houses. 

387. Pilgrimages to the temple of 
Jerusalem and city of Rome deemed 
meritorious. 

434. A council decreed that the 
Virgin should be called the Mother of 
God. The Bishop of Constantinople 
objected to it.—Churches were adorn- 
ed and enriched. A gold image of 
our Saviour crowned with jewels was 
set up in St. Peter’s church, Rome, 
by Pope Sixtus. 

410. Priests were prohibited from 
marrying, by Pope Innocent.—Bap- 
tizing with the sign of the cross. 

420. Bishops of Rome were -consi- 
dered pre-eminent in rank, and as- 
sumed pomp, state, and splendour. 

430. The election of the Bishop of 
Rome was carried by riches and bri- 
bery.—Pagans and heretics were al- 
lowed three months to chuse whether 
they would become Christians or be 
banished from the empire. John, 
Bishop of Constantinople, was enti- 
tled Universal Bishop, by the empe- 
ror and council; Gregory, Bishop of 
Rome, objected, and said, “‘ Whoever 
bears the title of Universal Bishop, is 
the forerunner of Antichrist.” Boni- 
face the Third, Pope of Rome, pre- 
vailed on the usurper and murderer 
Phocas to give him the title of Uni- 
versal Bishop, although Constantino- 
ple was the seat of government. But 
the Bishop of Rome approved of the 
murder of the Emperor Mauritius, 
and sanctioned the usurpation of Pho- 
cas, who in return aided the pope in 
bringing the Church under subjection 
to him at Rome. 

528. Pope Felix declared the clergy 
by divine right were exempt from the 
power of the civil magistrate, and 
were only censurable for their mis- 
conduct by the Church. 

530. Two popes were chosen, Boni- 
face II. and Dioscorides; the dispute 
was only settled by the death of the 
latter.—The infallibility of the pope 
was asserted out of this controversy, 
that a pope not rightly elected, can- 
not be infallible.— Praying to the Vir- 
gin Mary was now customary.—Pur- 

atory was devised and contradicted ; 
it remained doubtful in the sixth cen- 
tury. _ 

592. Praying for the dead was prac- 
tised.—The procession of the Host 
was now invented. 

600. Indulgences were sold; at first 
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for past sins, as a mitigation of a 
long and severe penance, and after- 
wards for future sins, 

606. The title of Pope as Head of 
the Church was established. 

624. The pope's bull sent into Eng- 
land, to Justus, Bishop of Canterbury, 
a ceremony tending to give the pope 
the power of appointing bishops, who 
were heretofore elected.—Money col- 
lected for the Church patrimony in all 
the large cities, exclusive of the poor- 
fund. The other Church property in 
land, was called by the names of the 
saints, as St. Peter’s in Rome, St. 
Ambrose in Milan. 

646. The pope was called Father of 
fathers, and Supreme Pontiff of all 
bishops. 

649. Pope Martin assumed the 
power of a council, condemning three 
bishops and their writings, from his 
own authority, as Bishop of Rome.— 
The pope excommunicated Maurus, 
Bishop of Ravenna, who excommuni- 
cated the pope in return. The pope 
then declared Maurus stripped of the 
priesthood, but the exarch supported 
Maurus, and he executed his func- 
tions till his death, leaving it in charge 
with his successor not to submit to 
the power assumed by the pope. 

680. The sixth council was declar- 
ed to be equal in authority with the 
bible, and they excommunicated pope 
Honorius.— With all the infallibility 
of the pope and councils, the doctrine 
of two wills in Christ was asserted, 
and the opposers condemned ; at an- 
other time it was denied, and the as- 
sertors condemned.—In like manner 
Arianism was in favour, and in dis- 
grace, at different times. 

690. Certain writers were now call- 
ed the Fathers of the Church, and 
their authority stated as the rule of 
faith and doctrine, however deficient 
of scriptural authority. Anathema 
was pronounced on all who did not 
believe every thing they delivered, al- 
though they delivered many things in- 
consistent and contradictory. This 
enforced the practice of {rand for the 
dead, adoring relics, and working mi- 
racles by them ; canonizing the saints, 
and offering prayer to them ; and also 
the doctrine of purgatory, whereby 
Catholics at their death are deprived 
of the cheering hopes of heaven, and 
led to look to a place of torment, un- 
til money buys them out of it.—The 
Bishop of Rome wore a triple crown ; 





and the traditions of the Church were 
deemed as sacred as if delivered by 
the inspired apostle St. Peter.— 
Churches were dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary and other saints. The cri- 
minals who escaped into a church 
were free from arrest; this encourag- 
ed murder, robbery, and cowardly as- 
sassination.—No man was to marry a 
woman to whom his father had been 
godfather in baptism.— Abstinence 
from certain meats and drink on cer- 
tain days, was deemed meritorious. 

610. All-saints’ day instituted, the 
number of feasts having filled the 
calendar. 

618. Fasting on Saturdays forbid- 
den on pain of excommunication. 

680. Painted sculptures of the cru- 
cifixion were ordered to be put up in 
churches; sometimes a lamb or a 
dove represented the Saviour and the 
Holy Ghost to the attention of wor- 
shippers.—Severe and oppressive 
edicts were issued against all whe 
differed from the canons of the Church. 
—The pope declared it was unlawful 
for an archbishop or primate to exer- 
cise his power, without a bull sent to 
him from Rome. 

734, Gregory III. sentenced the 
Emperor Leo to lose his empire, and 
be excommunicated, for refusing to 
allow the worship of images. 

756. Pope Leo III. crowned Char- 
lemagne, who then adored the pope 
and kissed his feet, and afterwards 
invested the pope with the exarchate 
of Ravenna.—The pope withdrew the 
obedience of the monks in every part 
of the world from their own soa 
to himself. 

711. Kissing the pope’s toe, first 
submitted to by the Emperor Justi- 
nian, became a regular ceremonial. 

789. The worship of images was 
made a law of the Church. 

800. The pope laboured to attach 
substantial power to his title of Head 
of the Church; the Eastern bisho 
opposed it in vain.—A veneration for 
the cnaiR of St. Peter, as a divine 
right to universal supremacy, was now 
invented.—The appeals of disputing 
clergy were now made to the pope, 
instead of being decided by the arch- 
bishop of the diocese, in each nation 
of Christendom.—The missionaries 
were instructed to proclaim the power 
and supremacy vA the pope.—The 
pope granted privileges to missions, 
to “sonentie orders, and particular 
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churches -and convents; among other 
inventions, sending the pallium now 
greatly increased the power of Rome. 
—The Eastern church, so far as it 
differed or withstood the Roman, was 
decreed as heretical.—The monaste- 
ries were united in attachment to the 
pope, and formed a powerful auxiliary 
to strengthen Rome, and depress the 
independence of the provincial clergy. 
—The papal decretals and canon laws 
of Rome were compiled and published 
for the direction of the churches in 
general. 

- 884. The posterity of Charlemagne 
being driven out of Italy, the pope, 
Hadrian III., ordained that the popes 
should for the future be consecrated 
without applying to the emperor ; and 
in the election of the bishops and ab- 
bots, the emperor was forbidden to 
interfere.—Four popes of the ninth 
century led very bad lives.—Impiety, 
vice, and confusion reigned in Italy. 
Popes were excommunicated by their 
successors, their acts annulled, and 
even their administration of the sacra- 
ments declared to be void. Six popes 
were driven out by those who aspired 
to their places. Romanus X. did the 
same to Stephen VI. which Stephen 
had done to Formosus. Theodorus 
II. authorized all the acts of Formo- 
sus, and John X., who succeeded 
Theodorus, confirmed the acts of For- 
mosus, and condemned the judgment 
of Stephen VI. Two popes were put 
to death, Leo III. by Christophorus, 
who became pope, and was afterwards 
put to death himself.—In this time it 
was affirmed and denied that a woman 
was elected pope. Father Paul says 
it is doubtful, but certainly as strange 
things did occur in this time.—The 
Greek church entirely separated from 
the see of Rome. 

890. The observance of Lent in 
England, and many nunneries, were 
established.—The Roman ritual used 
in churches.—Churches and altars 
were consecrated, and burials in 
churches. 

915. The pope still was elected by 
the clergy, senate, people, and sol- 
diers. Theodora, a prostitute, gained 
the election for her public favourite, 
John X.—John XI. was pope at the 
age of twenty years.—The Pope of 
Rome prohibited other bishops, arch- 
bishops, or primates from using the 
title of Pope.—The pope assumed that 
he had all power in heaven and in 





earth, as successor of St. Peter, and 
vicegerent of Christ.—A power was 
assumed by the pope of making arti- 
cles of faith. 

963. John XII. had been chosen 
pope at the age of eighteen years; he 
was deposed for adultery and perjury. 
—Tumult and disorder attended the 
election of ten popes in this century. 
—Benedict V. was carried away pri- 
soner to the emperor, and so was his 
successor.—John XIII. was strangled 
by one who aspired to the chair.— 
Boniface VII. robbed the treasury of 
St. Peter, and fled.—John XVI. be- 
came an exile; during these disturb- 
ances the Church had frequently no 
head.—The Archbishop of Rheims 
took on him the care of the French 
church.—The pious bishops of Ger- 
many promoted a reformation, to pre- 
vent these disorders. — Peter-pence 
was paid in England.—The transla- 
tion of Bishops was frequent.—Mar- 
riage forbidden on Sundays or in Lent. 
—Bells were consecrated.—The form 
of solemn canonization of a saint was 
introduced. 

956. Popes changed their names ; 
Octavian was the first who did so, to 
procure an election. 

1062. Pope Alexander sold several 
bishoprics in Germany and England. 

1050. Gregory VII. succeeded in 
assuming the title of Pope, excluding 
all other bishops from using that title, 
though it originally only signified 
** father.”—The cardinals began to 
wear red hats, and the election of 
popes was limited io them.—Bishops 
swore fealty to the pope.—Bishops 
were forbidden to condemn ary one 
who appealed to the pope.—Gregory 
VII. cited Henry the emperor to appear 
before him, and he was excommuni- 
cated for not attending the summons. 
—The 23d proposition of the Dictatus 
Pape declares, that the pope becomes 
holy by the merits of St. Peter.—The 
pope engaged the emperor’s eldest 
son to rebel against his father.—Pope 
Victor III. succeeded, by intrigues 
and rebellions, to force the emperor 
to resign to his son, who was crowned 
by the Archbishop of Mentz.—Pope 
Pascal II. declared that no layman 
should interfere in the collation of 
benefices, and that it would be unjust 
and heretical to give up the investi- 
ture of bishops and abbots to the em- 
peror, and yet he shortly after did so 
himself.—The office of the Virgin Mary 
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was composed.—Self-flagellation was 
ordained meritorious.—Doing pen- 
ance for others was invented.—The 
feasts of the four seasons devised.— 
Abstinence on Friday and Saturday 
decreed.—Mass for the living restrict- 
ed to one each day, and a second 
mass was permitted for the dead. 
(To be continued.) 
I 
REMARKS ON SLAVERY. 


Mr. EpiTor. 

Sir,—I know not a periodical work 
which possesses so much indepen- 
dence as does the imperial Maga- 
zine. I have often perused it with 
pleasure and profit: You have here 
some of my thoughts on a long-con- 
troverted subject, viz. West Indian 
slavery. That 50,000 Europeans have 
held, and do hold, in slavery 800,000 
Africans, is not more astonishing than 
unjust! That these Africans should 
be considered, as British subjects, 
amenable to British jlaw, is an as- 
sumption unparalleled in ancient or 
modern history. Were it known that 
one white British subject was held in 
slavery by any organized government, 
would not the British government de- 
mand the liberation of such subject, 
at the peril of such government? 

European nations have constituted 
Africa “‘ a forest of sport and profit.” 
Gold dust and elephants’ teeth have 
not been more the merchandise of 
Europeans, than the African human 
race!! Africa has been robbed of 
millions of its sons and daughters, to 
be made the subjects and slaves of 
Europeans! This is a monstrosity 
hardly to be credited! European 
governments must have shut their eyes 
to colonial injustice, or this traffic had 
ceased to exist long ere now! Spain, 
Portugal, and France have had the 
honour of commencing this merchan- 
dise of blood; England has followed 
the example; and as if to bring up 
her lee-way, she has been more deeply 
engaged in this traffic than even her 
predecessors. 

Were this traffic uncommenced,— 
were such a plan now to be proposed 
to the British government,—I verily 
believe that the king, lords, and com- 
mons of Great Britain would, as with 
one voice, spurn such a proposition. 
If it were considered as an act of in- 
justice in European governments to 
deprive the planters of the right of 





slave-holding, is it not more unjust in 
the planters to possess themselves, 
and to keep possession of, their unof- 
fending fellow-men? Robbery (ex- 
cept murder) is one of the greatest of 
crimes. Now, sir, I ask which would 
be the greater robbery of the two: to 
rob me of my property, or to rob me 
of myself? to seize and carry away 
my property, or to seize and carry 
away myself? If there are greater or 
less degress of turpitude in theft, to 
rob me of my wife or children must 
be a robbery of the greatest magnitude. 
Prostitution in a female wipes off all 
modesty and delicacy ; so the long-con- 
tinued prostitution of British justice 
has obliterated every feature of mercy 
or sympathy in West India planters 
to African negroes! 

The Africans are charged by the 
planters with a long catalogue of 
vices: they are said to be lazy, igno- 
rant, deceitful, revengeful, malicious, 
thievish, &c. &c. But, sir, are Euro- 
peans free from these vices? Are the 
nations who have enslaved them guilt- 
less of these charges? If Europeans 
have set them the example of theft, in 
stealing them from Africa, is it mat- 
ter of surprise or reprehension that 
such enslaved Africans should take 
the liberty of helping themselves to 
such things as their wants require? 

In time of war, if a French ship 
fight and take an English ship, and 
place such English ship and crew un- 
der French sailors, if such English 
crew rise in opposition to such French 
crew, repossess such ship, and cast 
overboard or destroy such French crew, 
is it not considered as an act merito- 
rious and praiseworthy? Whatright 
have European nations to interfere 
with Africa, with regard to these vices? 
Would England be justified in at- 
tempting to correct the mp of 
the French, or the inactivity of the 
Spanish nation? To depopulate Af- 
rica by European nations, and to 
make slaves of Africans, merely be- 
cause they exhibit the depramty of 
human nature,—is a remedy worse than 
the disease! Were it a just charge 
against the British nation, that it is 
arrogant and overbearing, would we 
take correction kindly from France, 
Spain, or Russia? would we bow with 
submission to the rod? Sir, I will 
aver, that, according to the civilized 
state of European governments, there 
is not one justly held African slave in 
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any of the English, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Danish, or Swedish co- 
lonies, and I challenge contradiction 
to such averment. 

All Europe is in the habit of esti- 

mating Auman labour ! but, to estimate 
the value of the human body or soul, is 
not within the precinct of haman com- 
prehension. 

I remain, sir, your very hamble ser- 
vant, PHILANTHROPUS. 


Tottenham, Feb. 4, 1825. 
oe 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS 
CONTRASTED. 


Tae Romish Church puts tradition 
and the decisions of councils on the 
same footing with the word of God; 
but dishonour the latter by subjecting 
it to the judgment of the former, and 
by verting it in the confirmation 

the former. Protestant churches 
restrict all authority in doctrines and 
morais to the word of. God; but are, 
in general, guided in their exposition 
of the scriptures by the authority of 
reformers, leaders, &c. 

Catholics receive their religious 
opinions from the principle of sub- 
mission to human authority, the au- 
thority of councils, which they credu- 
lously believe to be equal to divine 
authority ; and the generality of Pro- 
testants receive their religious opini- 
ons from the same principle of sub- 
mission to human authority, but with 
this difference, that they ground the 
reason of the choice of their guides in 
opinions, on qualifications which do 
not necessarily secure the subjects of 
them from error; while the Catholics 
ground the reason of the choice of 
their guides, on a false interpretation 
of scripture; which interpretation 
they must, as consistent Catholics, 
receive on the authority of the guides 
themselves ; and thus become absurd 
by reasoning in a circle. 

Many Protestants resign their judg- 
ments to their guides, imagining at 
the same time that they are using 
them without any bias. This decep- 
tion arises from the circumstance that 
they think they are exercising their 
judgment about scripture, while they 
are only exercising it about the quali- 
fications of the guides of their opini- 
ons. Thus many persons think their 
opinions accord with scripture, be- 
cause they were held by pious and 
useful men ; hence such persons must 





be dogmatical, because they think 
that obstinacy alone prevents others 
from seeing as they see. The man, 
however, who exercises reason on the 
evidence which scripture affords in 
favour of certain doctrines, is both 
modest in his own opinions, and can- 
did towards the opinions of others; 
for he learns by experience, that there 
are many difficalties and impediments 
in his way to truth, and therefore sees 
the great probability there is of his 
own failure, and admits the sincerity 
of others who may come to a conclu- 
sion different from his own. We may, 
therefore, infer, that many Protest- 
ants err in the same way that the Ca- 
tholics do, viz. by setting aside their 
own judgment, and trusting to the 
opinions of others. There are also 
many Protestants who rest on their 
own persuasions, instead of their con- 
victions, in reference to the doctrines 
of the gospel. Were we to particu- 
larize, we could give many instances 
out of all parties. 


Aberdeen, Jan. 6, 1825. Z. 
— 
THE MANUSCRIPTOMANIAC, 
(Continued from col. 146.) 


No. II.—History of the Gunpowder 
Plot, by a Popish Priest. 


As I anticipate that my readers will 
be laudably impatient to taste the 
beauties of Sir Robert Bradgate’s 
collection of ancient manuscripts, I 
hasten to transcribe one of the most 
interesting, (in the point of view to 
which I afterwards direct them,) to 
which is appended a curious state- 
ment in the baronet’s own hand, writ- 
ten in a neat ase agen 3 style, “pe 
containing information which was, I 
believe, collected from some letters 
in another part of the library. Here 
it is:— 

“ In the reign of King James I. the 
occupant of Bradgate Hall was 
Sir Edmund, my renowned ancestor, 
whose book of travels may still be 
found at some old bookstalls, (it is 
numbered 31 in the present collec- 
tion,) and shares, with the relations of 
Pinto and Mandeville, the imputation 
of falsity. The aon stimulant to 
action of my noble forefather was, as 
I have heard, curiosity. He visited 
Egypt to ascertain the height of a py- 
ramid, and, in the disguise of a na- 
tive, endeavoured to penetrate into 
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the interior of Africa, to discover whe- 
ther it was inhabited or not, and other 
matters which he was anxious to 
learn. But not to be tedious; it hap- 
pened that, in the year 1605, he was 
in England, and at Bradgate Hall, 
and was meditating on new journeys, 
whea the Gunpowder Plot was dis- 
covered. 

“‘ The affair had scarcely subsided, 
when, one day hunting through the 
neighbouring forest with a couple of 
excellent bloodhounds, which he al- 
ways used in that sport, they diverged 
from the track pursued by the game, 
and ran to a little cave by the side of 
the path, from which was soon heard 
the cries of a man evidently in great 
fear. Sir Edmund, who possessed a 
very benevolent heart, went in to call 
them off, and found inside an old 
man, clad in the habit of a Romish 
priest, on whom the dogs were mak- 
ing an attack. He bade them lie 
down, and then sternly demanded of 
the fellow his name, and business 
there. The other, exceedingly terri- 
fied, fell at his feet, and implored him 
not to give him up to his pursuers, 
for that he was Oswald Desmond, one 
of the Jesuits who was said to have 
encouraged the gunpowder plot con- 
spirators to proceed in their truly 
diabolical machinations, and whom 
all were then endeavouring to appre- 
hend, in order to bring them to con- 
dign punishment, as some pounds (I 
forget how many) were offered for his 
seizure. Sir Edmund had compassion 
on him, and told him, that if he would 
truly relate to him all he knew about 
the plot, he would assist him to esca 
from England. The following is the 
narrative that the Jesuit related, writ- 
ten in Sir Edmund’s own hand, to 
which (as I must confess that it can- 
not easily be read by reason of the 
enormous loops to the /’s, and the re- 
semblance of his r’s to k’s, by which 
the printer of his travels has been led 
into putting ‘king’ for ‘ ring,’ in the 
7th chapter,) I have appended a copy 
made for my own use, by John Robin- 
son, who writes very well.—R. B.” 

With this simple narrative I found 
an ill-written manuscript bound up, 
which I turned over, to come to a 
starched up copybook-looking tran- 
script of the same, which might be 
said to have been done in round-hand, 
and which it was evident had taken 

75,—VOL. VII. 





the inditer some trouble. The follow- 


ing is a “ true copy :”"— 


‘““ HISTORIE OF THE RENOWNEDDE 
PLOTTE TO OVEKTHROWE HIS MOST 
GRACIOUSE MAJESTIE, WITH THE 
LORDES AND COMMONES, BY GUN- 
POWDERBE, RELATEDDE BY OS- 
WOLDE DESMONDE, A POPISH 
PRIEST. (IN HIS OWNE WORDS.)* 


** AT the beginning of January, in the 
year 1605, I had been out one day ad- 
ministering extreme unction to a poor 
man who died in the holy Catholic 
faith, and whose death had been 
chiefly brought to pass by the execu- 
tion of his son for heresy, he having by 
his manly conduct given great offence 
to the blood-thirsty persecutors of our 
church. As I advanced along the 
street which led to my dwelling, I 
could not help reflecting on the pre- 
sent condition of these who held our 
tenets. ‘ When that persecutor of 
eur religion, Queen Elizabeth, had 
expired,’ said I, ‘ we thought that in 
the present monarch we should have 
another blessed exterminator of the 
pestilent seeds of heresy like Queen 
Mary, another favourer of the op- 
pressed and trodden-under-foot Ca- 
tholics; but, alas! he is a mere dull 
pedant, and so far from following in 
the steps of his mother, who was sted- 
fast on the scaffold, and resisted, in 
sight of the axe and block, all the ar- 
guments at conversion made by the 
Dean of Peterborough; he is even 
after the heart of the traitor Murray, 
whom Hamilton deservedly destroyed 
in the streets of Linlithgow, when the 
silly populace saluted him with their 
fickle acclamations. And must our 
holy faith sink to the ground without 
one effort to preserve it from destruc- 
tion, and replace it on its ancient 
throne, controlling the potentates of 
the earth, and destroying in their rise 
all those heresies which would other- 
wise disturb its peace? May some 
avenger arise from the blood of the 
slaughtered saints, and, hurling the 
oppressive tyrant of Britain from his 
seat, annihilate with him this wicked 
sect of Protestants!’ 

“ As I said thus, I approached my 
own dwelling, which was situated in 
one of the poorest and most obscure 
parts of the city, and tumbling down 





* The narrative itself I have put inte mo- 
dern English. 
R 
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in- several places,—such are the evil 
effects of the ascendency of our ene- 
mies ! no offence to you, Sir Edmund, 
for I only speak the truth, as you or- 
dered me. I tapped at the casement, 
which, it may as well be mentioned, 
consisted as much of paper panes as 
of glass ones, and was instantly ad- 
mitted by my old housekeeper, Dame 
Beatrice, who, to her honour be it 
spoken, has never attempted to read 
the scriptures in English; indeed, if 
she tried, I much doubt whether she 
would be able to accomplish the task, 
as she had never learned to decipher. 
I perceived that she had one of those 
peculiar smiles on her face which 
announces pleasing intelligence, and 
was about to ask the reason, when 
she saved me the trouble, and inform- 
ed me that several gentlemen had 
called in my absence, and inquired for 
me, but finding I was out, had said 
they would come again at six in the 
evening. The good old dame was ra- 
ther garrulous, and talked much about 
a very good-looking young man, who 
had spoken ‘ so many pretty things,’ 
and given her a couple of rose-nobles, 
a circumstance which I perceived had 
occasioned her joy. 

‘“‘] went in, and sat down in the 
room in which the dame was making 
preparations for supper, which was, I 
found, to consist of two large geese, of 
the money for which the good-looking 
young man had made her a present. 
This was something curious, and, as I 
could not conceive what friend could 
be rich and munificent enough to give 
away such delicacies, I was on the 
tenterhooks of anxiety for the stran- 
ger’s arrival. I sat down on an old 
chair which commanded an excel- 
lent view of the clock, whose move- 
ments I watched with some impa- 
tience, asking every now and then 

uestions of Beatrice, by which I 
ound that two of the visitors were 
priests, by their dress, and these I 
thought to be my estimable acquaint- 
ances, Masters Garnet and Gerard; 
but [could not conceive what could be 
the important business they came to 
speak about. Every minate I was 
darting an impatient glance at the 
clock, but it still went on its dull 
tick-tack, till the minute-hand had 
attained the number of x11. and the 
hour-hand that of vi. I then jumped 
up in haste, and exclaimed, ‘ It’s six, 
they’re not over punctual,’ when Bea- 
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trice turning round, with a good-hu- 
moured smile, said, ‘ I forgot to tell 
you, master, but that clock’s half an 
hour toodast.’ 

“* T sat down again, and endeavour- 
ed to pass the time away by beating 
my feet upon the floor in tune, but 
one of the boards nearly giving way, 
I was compelled to resort to reading, 
and took from my little library a small 
Latin tract, ‘ De Petro et Successoribus 
ejus ;’ but although that work is most 
ably written, and contains such argu- 
ments, especially in the 46th chapter, 
Sir Edmund, as will not, I think, fail, 
if you read it, to convert you to our 
holy religion, I found myself unable, 
through my impatience, to follow the 
convincing train of demonstrations 
there laid down by its worthy author, 
Bennet Langham, and replaced it in 
the shelves. At length the hour of 
six came, and almost at the same mo- 
ment that I heard the last stroke of 
the hour from St. Paul’s Cathedral, a 
tap at the door was heard, and in- 
stantly attended to, by which about 
ten persons were admitted, two of 
whom it seemed were, by their garb, 
priests, and eight laymen. 

*“ As I conjectured, Garnet and 
Gerard were in the number, and I re- 
cognized, among the others, Master 
Catesby, a gentleman descended from 
a noble family, and unalterably at- 
tached to our holy faith, and Ambrose 
Rockwood, a man of decayed for- 
tunes, and as I thought, from his con- 
fessions} rather too apt with sword 
and buckler. With them was the 
good-looking young man who had so 
taken Beatrice’s fancy; but I could 
scarcely look on these, for, among 
them towered a giant, whose appear- 
ance was sufficient to attract the at- 
tention from any other object. He 
was a man apparently in the prime of 
his life, and, by the appearance of bis 
limbs, possessed of great muscular 
Strength. His cap or bonnet was so 
slouched over his face, that but little 
of the forehead could be discerned, 
but beneath sparkled deep dark-set 
eyes, whose expression gave an idea 
of wild and even barbarous ferocity. 
His nose was aqviline, his cheekbones 
strong and prominent, and his mouth 
half concealed by a profusion of 
swarthy mustaches, which, descend- 
ing to his chin, there encountered a 
grizzled and thick matted beard, 
which gave the finish to this appalling 
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picture. His neck was bare, and his 
doublet of coarse serge, slashed from 
the shoulders to the elbows, descend- 
ed but to his belt, in which was stuck 
a short dudgeon dagger, sheathless, 
and only retained in its position by 
the tightness of the girdle. An iron 
chain crossed his breast, sustaining a 
large two-edged sword, with richly 
ornamented hilt, and disposed in va- 
rious places in his lower garments 
were pistols, ready to be supplied by 
a pouch placed in his girdle, and full 
of gunpowder ready for occasion. He 
wore buskins of deerskin, and his 
name was Guipo FAwKEs. 

“* What want you, friends?’ was 
my first inquiry, when I had recovered 
from my surprise at beholding this 
extraordinary personage.’ 

“** Convey us to a chamber where 
neither man nor devil can hear us, 
and we will tell you,’ replied Guido 
in a hoarse voice, that at first startled 
me ; ‘ till then, expect not a reveal- 
ment of our plans ; for should we rash- 
ly counsel, death would soon be our 
award.’ 

“«¢ First let us devour the geese 
which I ordered your old housekeeper 
to purchase with my gold pieces,’ said 
Piercy, (for it was he who had charm- 
ed Dame Beatrice.) 

“‘ After a little more conversation, 
we ordered the dame to prepare sup- 
per, which, although rather soon, was 
not sooner than the cravings of my 
stomach required it, for I had tasted 
nothing since my morning nunchion. 
It was spread in thé best apartment, 
and the two geese made a gallant ap- 
pearance, so that I fell on them with 
the utmost avidity. As for Guido, I 
perceived that, despising the use of 
knife and fork, he destroyed his part 
of the supper with tooth-and-nail, and 
ate an enormous quantity. At length, 
after quaffing a little wine brought by 
Piercy under his cloak, and which J 
must confess made me rather out of 
order, we adjourned to the upper 
room, in which was placed my bed. 

“* Here I. again repeated my ques- 
tion; and that holy man, Henry Gar- 
net, stepping forward to answer it, 
thus began: ‘ Brother Oswold, among 
thy flock are many daring and bold 
men, who place their consciences en- 
tirely at thy disposal, and would mar- 
der their fathers and mothers at the 
winking of thine eye, or the raising of 
thy finger, and it is on that account 





that myself, brother Gerard, and these 
worthy props of the Catholic faith, 
have come to thy house, for verily our 
souls are grieved at the defection of 
this fair isle of Britain from the true 
religion, and we are willing to hazard 
life and lands to restore the Romish 
supremacy. On that account we have 
formed a plan to destroy the supports 
of the Protestant heresy, root and 
branch ; for were we only to send the 
king to purgatory, the prince would 
immediately succeed, and all would 
be worse. But to our project: it is, 
on the assembling of the parliament in 
the House of Lords, to blow up the 
mansion and its inmates by gunpow- 
der ; and to effect this, we had begun 
to delve a hole which would lead us 
to the cellars beneath the senate- 
house, when we discovered that they 
were to be let; and to procure the 
money necessary to secure it for our- 
selves, we have to apply to you, that 
by breaking and recommending the 
scheme to those who are under your 
spiritual guidance, they may furnish 
the necessary assistance.’ 

“T will not detail my shame.— 
Heated with wine, and seeing in this 
villanous proposal a future high 
church-dignity, I madly acceded; a 
conduct which I will never cease to 
deplore and curse. Perhaps if I had 
resisted, Garnet and the others (who, 
the former especially, were, I doubt 
not, like me, inflamed with liquor and 
rage,) would not have suffered under 
the hands of the executioner, I open- 
ed the plans to some of the most zea- 
lous promoters of the Catholic cause 
on the next day. They started, but I 
so plied my arguments, and repre- 
sented to them the miserable state of 
our holy church, that they consented, 
and the cellars were consequently 
hired, gunpowder was placed, and at 
length there only remained one meet- 
ing to make, before the completion of 
the work, and this assembly was ap- 
pointed to take place at six o’clock 
on the last day of October, the par- 
liament having been prorogued till 
the 5th of November. The meetings 
generally took place at Guido Fawkes’s 
house, near Lambeth Palace, and as 
I lived on the opposite side, f gene- 
rally hired a boat and crossed the 
Thames to the place; a line of con- 
duct which I pursued on that day. 

“The boatmen had almost gained 
Fawkes’s residence, and I was reflect- 
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ing on the desperate plans in which I 
had engaged, when a cutter ran 
against the aquatic vehicle in which I 
was being gently wafted on the bosom 
of the smiling Thames, and in an in- 
stant I was beneath the water. I was 
rising for the third time, when a young 
cavalier, who had observed my disas- 
ter, plunged in the wave which was 
about to entomb me, and dragged me 
on shore by the collar of my doublet. 
We were received, when we had gain- 
ed the land, by some of the conspira- 
tors, who had already assembled, and 
whorushed out of the room of meeting 
on observing my imminent danger. 
They took me from my deliverer, with 
promise of all due care being bestow- 
ed towards my recovery; and my 
preserver, who gave in his name as 
Lord Monteagle, retired. 

‘I was placed on a bed in the 
house of Guido, and in a little time 
recovered, for my immersion had been 
so slight, that it did not cost much 
trouble to restore me to conscious- 
ness. My first emotions were those 
of gratitude towards Monteagle, my 
second thought was to inquire what 
had been the result of the meeting; 
and Piercy, who sat by my bedside, 


informed me that the fate of the king 
and his nobles was now decided, and 
all would assuredly perish on the fatal 


fifth of November. ‘ All? said I. 
‘ All,’ replied he, ‘ not a single lord of 
the Protestant religion will escape 
from that destruction which we have 
deservedly prepared for them.’ 

** My brain burned. And shall my 
brave deliverer, thought I, who has 
snatched me from a watery grave, be 
involved in indiscriminate slaughter 
with a race of proud nobles, who 
would sooner have saved their cat 
from drowning, than a poor pastor of 
the Catholic church? It must not be. 
I then arose, and intimating to Piercy 
that I was now as well as ever, walk- 
ed home by one of the bridges. As 
soon as I was comfortably seated in 
my most convenient apartment, I 
called for pens and ink, and wrote a 
letter to Monteagle. I sealed this, 
and holding it in my hand, sallied 
forth to his dwelling. Report must 
have already acquainted you with its 
contents. I delivered it to his servant, 
and retired home. 

‘* T pass over the events of the week 
until November the 4th. On _ that 
night Dame Beatrice was alarmed at 
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the violence of my motions. I stamp- 
ed across the little parlour with fury, 
and often walked out to look towards 
the House of Lords. My brain was 
on fire. At length, taking my hat, I 
walked towards the venerable pile 
which projected its broad outline in 
the clear moonlight. ‘ And this lofty 
edifice,’ thought I, ‘ will, ere a day 
hath past, be a heap of blackened 
ruins, strewed with the mangled car- 
cases of many a proud noble, that to- 
day siruts in silks and satins, and 
thinks he has many a happy day to 
come. Alas! how perishable is man. 
But why should we take vengeance in 
our hands, and such bloody and de- 
structive vengeance as this? Per- 
haps Monteagle may not have paid 
due attention to my letter, and he 
may share the fate of the others.’ In 
short, the whole iniquity of my con- 
duct burst upon me, and I determined 
to prevent the accomplishment of any 
counsel. 

“I was still standing by the House 

* Lords, when I felt some one tag 
inc by the cloak behind. I turned 
round, and beheld the demoniacal 
countenance of Fawkes. His eyes 
glistened with the furious joy of a 
fiend, his dark mustaches shook with 
the vehemence of his rejoicing. A 
stern smile sat on his rugged features, 
while he said, ‘ Well met, Oswold, 
This is the hour of vengeance!’ 

“¢ Villain,’ cried I, ‘ attempt not 
to practise thy purpose. Return with 
me to thy house; I will produce such 
arguments to Catesby and Piercy, 
that they will relinquish their plans.’ 

“«* All’s nought to Guido Fawkes,’ 
said the ruffian. ‘ Away, driveller. 
By heavens, I thought thee a gallant 
of the right breed; but none can be 
sure of a man till he’s tried.’ 

“* My blood boiled with rage. ‘ Re- 
turn,’ said I, with the fierceness of a 
lion, ‘ Return, or I disclose the plot, 
and all rebounds on your own heads.’ 

“*Remember your OATH,’ cried 
the villain,‘ taken in my cottage at 
the hour of midnight since October.’ 

“ The recollection of a fearful oath 
that I had made, not to divulge the 
plot by word or deed, made my blood 
run cold within my veins. ‘ Nathe- 
less wretch,’ shouted I, ‘ thou shalt 
not escape. My sword is good and 
true, and, if thou dost not comply, I'll 
plunge it in thy traitorous bosom.’ 

‘* Whilst saying this, I unsheathed 
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a well-tried blade, and Guido, seeing 
me make such preparations for a des- 
perate assault, and thinking it fit to 
defend himself, drew a huge broad- 
sword. I advanced, and was making 
a thrust, when, lifting up his weapon 
on high, he made it descend on mine 
with such terrible force, that it broke 
in two, and I fell. The stern villain 
waved his steel thrice o’er my head, 
and told me to arise, and interrupt 
him no more. He then strode off, 
having first spread a cloak over his 
giant limbs, to conceal a dark lantern 
and a lighted match tied to his belt. 

** IT arose, and looked after the fel- 
low with some sensations of dread, 
for his almost supernatural strength 
half inclined one to believe him a de- 
mon. I was now bound to him by 
the same ties of gratitude as I was to 
Monteagle, for he had spared my life 
when he had it in his power, and I 
knew not whose interest ought to pre- 
dominate. I was still perplexed, and 
almost wishing that he had plung«d 
his steel in my bosom, when I per- 
ceived some men carrying lights, who 
went towards the vaults where Guido 
had descended. They were headed 
by aman whom I had often seen, and 
consequently recognized Sir Thomas 
Knevett. 

‘“‘The thought that the plot was 
discovered, and the king and his no- 
bles saved, chained me to the spot, 
and I awaited the return of the men 
as immoveably as a statue. It was 
not long before the detection of our 
schemes was evident ; brawling voices 
were heard below, and not three mi- 
nutes after, I saw Guido brought out 
in the knight’s custody. As he pass- 
ed, he cast a stern look on me, and 
made motions to counsel my flight. I 
did not delay following his advice. I 
first ran te his house, and informed 
the conspirators of these circum- 
stances, then sought my own, and 
giving Dame Beatrice some coin for 
her long and faithful services, placed 
the rest in my pockets, and bade her 
farewell for ever. 

“I have since wandered about the 
country, like Cain, seeking refuge in 
woods, caves, and hollow trees.: I 
shun a town or a village, and if I re- 
pose in a human habitation, it is but 
in the lone cottage that stands alien- 
ated from all others on the desert 
moor. Every day I learn the tidings, 
by venturing into the society of the 





poor peasants hard by, and [ find 
that almost all of my companions 
have paid the forfeit of the law. This 
morning I was attracted by this se- 
questered place of concealment, with 
what degree of success you well 
know.” 

I confess that this narrative ex- 
ceedingly disappointed me. From the 
title, and what Sir Robert Bradgate 
had always told me of it, I expected 
to find it an interesting and animated 
narrative, conveying both information 
and amusement. But, alas! the ego- 
tism and cunning of the Jesuit seems 
to have prevailed in his story, and I 
find myself compelled to make a few 
remarks rather unfavourable to him. 

First, on his egotism, which is ex- 
cessive. We have in the commence- 
ment of his account of the plot a long 
narrative of what HE thought, and did, 
and felt; but when others come upon 
the scene, how brief and short his 
story is! He slars over what would 
be interesting passages, in the most 
inexcusable manner, particularly the 
characters of Catesby, Piercy, &c.; 
and, I think, only mentions Guido 
Fawkes (or Guy Fawkes, as he is 
more commonly called,) because he 
was too prominent a figure to be 
omitted. 

Next, his cunning. Oswold Des- 
mond well knew that, although Sir 
Edmund had promised to assist his 
escape, even if he confessed himself 
to be one of the worst of the conspi- 
rators, (which I rather think he was,) 
he would be much more favourably 
inclined, if he represented himself as 
averse to the plot. Accordingly he 
passes over what he did, &c. from 
January till Octéber, which is so 
glaring an omission, that I wonder 
the knight did not notice it, and de- 
mand it should be filled up. He re- 
presents himself as the author of the 
letter to Monteagle, but directs the 
baronet to report, for its contents ; and 
upon referring to the History of Eng- 
land, I find that the writer ascribes 
his interest in the fate of Monteagle 
to friendship for his relations, and not 
for himself. He talks about his re- 
morse, yet his thoughts on that occa- 
sion, on November 4th, are old, and 
without passion. As to his combat 
with Guy, although I cannot of course 
deny the fact, yet when we consider 
his interest to appear a “ white 
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sheep,” and that he speaks with all 
the impetuosity of a_ hot-brained 
youth, when in fact he was old, 
(according to the narrative of Sir Ro- 


bert prefixed to the ‘‘ Historie of the, 


Plotte,” which was, I believe, collect- 
ed from authentic sources,) the cir- 
cumstance appears highly improbable. 
Altogether, the chief interest of the 
story is to observe the cunning and 
egotism of Oswold; and the only in- 
teresting part which can be deemed 
true, is the commencement; where, 
however, he speaks with a levity ut- 
terly incompatible with the remorse 
which he asserts preyed on his mind. 
“* Et sic lector vale.” 
ARTHUR Howarp. 
Nov. 25, 1824. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
(Continued from col. 175.) 
Tuus they in heaven; but other thoughts en- 


e 
The + a of darkness, who assembled sat 
In grand divan and consultation foul. 
The scouts of Belial, always on the alert, 
When roaming round to seek for human prey, 
Had in their prowlings chanced that way to 


8, 
Where lay the body of the patriarch. 
This when they saw, with hellish joy, the fiends 
Shot like a meteor o’er the dark profound, 
For night had drawn her curtains o’er the sky, 
Which seem’d more dismal as no star appear’d, 
Nor shining moonbeam, to dispel the ed 
That hang on all around: the hallow’d fire 
That rose sublimely on the sacred tent, 
In which was laid the mystic mercy-seat, 
With cherabim, whose wings o’ershadow’d all, 
Tower’d like a pillar ; but from such a sight 
They howling fled, and dare not stop to gaze, 
Bat sped along, and darted through the air 
Like vivid lightnings, or the rashing winds 
Of some dread hurricane, that sweeps along 
Swift as a vomet flying throagh the air, 
Nor stopt a moment till they reach’d the place 
Where the arch-fiend, surrounded by bis hosts, 
On thrones of sulphur sat in awful state. 


There might be seen the soul of Abiram 
With that of Dathan, and the rest who fell 
With Korah, heads of the conspiracy 
Reis’d ’gainst th’ anointed of the Holy One. 
Ta dreadful anguish too was Pharaoh’s ghost 
Doom’d to sustain the vengeance of the hand 
Which he despis’d, when awful plagues were 


sent 
By nature’s Ruler to convince the king 
There is a God all mighty to falfil 
His holy pleasure, and his righteous will. 
In madd’ning fary rav’d the imps of hell, 
Increasing torments constantly to feel, 
Writhing in agonies which ne’er must end, 
As op the gulf the flames to heav’n ascend. 





With gloomy aspect and terrific mien, 

Wi king of Bashan, and his peers were seen, 
ildly they yell’d as in the fiery pool 

They roll’d their bodies never more to cool. 

There sp#ites and demons with malignant spite, 

Add to the horrors of unbroken night. 

Serpents they throw, which hissing fix their 

stio 
Within he vitals, and new sufferings bring. 
= lightnings flash’d from beds of liquid 


re, 
And shew’d the vengeance of Jebovab’s ire 
Casting a deadly hue on all around, 
Which only serv’d to terrify the mind 
As it beheld the arch-apostate, who 
Dwells there in midnight with bis hellish crew. 
There Lucifer, amidst his fallen pride 
Rose forest-crested like a mighty oak 
Strack by the lightning, or some lofty tower 
Which feels the incessant blast of straggling 
winds, 
That howl amidst its ruins; his stern brow 
Seem’d to bespeak revenge in all its forms, 
That rag’d relentless in his ruthless breast. 
Fall of dread malice and of vengefal spite, 
Near him sat one, well skill’d in all the arts 
Of wily stratagem and cunning thought, 
Planning destruction to the multitades 
Encamp’d round Nebo, on the plains of Moab. 
On right and left, obedient to their lord, 
Stood there in waiting, ready for despatch, 
Like menial servants, imps of haggard look, 
Who knew full well ihe methods to deceive 
The weak credulity of ignorant men. 
There spirits foul of wizards stood and gaz’d 
With ears wide open to receive his words, 
Who rose in majesty, and thus began :— 


«« Hear me, companions in my misery, 

Ye who have shar’d my fortanes, carst exiles 

From yon blest regions of unsullied light, 

To which there’s no return; no hope is left 

Onur seats of glory to regain, for we 

Have forfeited our title to that heav’n 

Where reigns the eternal God, our only foe, 

Whose power we feel, but cannot love Him 
now. 

_ then, ye assembled legions, as we've 
ost 

Yon thrones of happiness, once call’d our own, 

As we are doom’d alike these fires to feel, 

Which glow intensely with the wrath of 
heav’n, 

Up and be o—s ; let’s no more delay, 

Bat seek to find the best and readiest way 

To wreak our vengeance on the sons of God. 

Led on by Moses through yon desert land, 

It is decreed that Jacob’s seed shall fall 

Heirs to yon Canaan where our altars are. 

And if the people are dispers’d and slain, 

Which, as I understand, will be the case, 

Then bid adieu to blood of infants burn’d 

Within the shrine of Moloch; farewell all 

Those recking victims, in whose piercing cries 

We hear such melody, a sacrifice 

Grateful to all the hosts that throng these 
realms.” 


He ended, and a burst of loud applause 
Shook the dread regions of this Tartaras ; 
When from the midst aprose Adramelech, 

A fiead whose prowess often had been tried 
In war and council, whose infernal power 
Had gain’d accessions to his conquering arm, 
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And led his captives bound in clanking chains, 

Trophies of victory o’er the sons of men. 

With grace peculiar to himself he bow’d, 

And thas address’d the listening audience, 
which 

In breathless expectation heard him speak :— 


« Hail, listening spirits, hail, ye demons all, 
And gloomy imps of darkness, hail, all hail! 
Here we are met, my friends and sufferers, 
To plan and scheme, devise, and think upon, 
The surest way to overthrow yon hosts 
Which dwell in safety under yon bright 

cloud, 
Shielded by power omnipotent, which burl’d 
You, my companions, to this noisome place, 
As our grand master bath before observ’d. 
If Israel’s armies gain the promis’d land, 
And overcome the Canaanitish men 
Who pay us homage with their infants’ blood, 
Then farewell rites omnifte of our power 
On blinded mortals; Philistines will fall, 
And Dagon’s temple have no worshippers. 
No o- Is will crack amidst the fires that 


aze 

In Moloch’s statue ; no more teraphims 

Will be consulted ; earth our force defies, 

Our shrines forsaken, and our names forgot. 

Hear then my counsel; thrones and powers, 
attend ; 

Give ear, ye wizards, witches, and ye sprites 

Of fire, earth, air, and water ; all who feel 

Strong indignation rising in your breasts 

Against yon highly-favour’d multitudes, 

That were brought from slavery by the hand 

Of yon vile marderer ; who in Goshen’s field 

Smote an Egyptian, of which wounds he died. 

Barn not your hearts with fury when ye think 

Of your insulted strength, when sights were 


seen 

Most dreadfal to the eyes of rationals, 

When the dry dust of Egypt’s land became 

Lice that tormented Pharaoh and his hosts ? 

Your mighty power was mock’d, for all your 
arts 


Prov’d vain and fruitless, nor could all the 
strength 

Of which you’re masters, do what Moses did, 

In which dread act alone he took the lead. 


“« Now, as the Deity abhors the sight 
Of heathen idols, and the gods of gold, 
Fashion’d by haman fingers, cut and carv’d 
With diligent attention and nice art ; 
As he no rival in his sight can bear, 
We'll tempt the multitades a calf to make, 
Same as before, when Moses from the mount 
Descended with the tables of the law, 
Which on its fated head with rage he broke. 
Should this succeed, and Israel still provoke 
The God that wrought such wonders in their 


sight, 
Kindled afresh, his rage will know no bounds, 
But sweep from off the earth this traitorous 


crew. 

Then shall our altars, bath’d in haman gore, 
Present a sight delightfal to the eye; 

The shrieks of victims immolated there, 

In celebration of some conquest gain’d, 

Or butcher’d captives slain to appease the 


wrath 
Of incens’d demon in this lower bell, 
Will be sweet music in our ravish’d ears, 
Joying to-find the mischie* raging still.” 





Thus spoke the fiend, and aeclamations rung 
Through - wide cavern, thundering back the 


sou 

Of shouting millions, who his speech approv’d. 
When, lo! the portals of this dungeon hole 
Flew back astonish’d, as the breathless imps 
Brought in the tidings of what they had seen. 
Surprise and eagerness were in their looks, 
As tow’rd the throne of Lucifer they press’d 
Midst marshall’d legions, whe attention paid 
As thus the spies their tale of wonder told :— 


“ Thoo potent monarch of these wide do- 

mains ; 

Thou who art own’d and honour’d by the 
tribes 

Of different nations ; thou whose temples rise 

In Hindoostan, and Afric, where the rites 

Of suicide and homicide are paid; 

Where towering Juggernan\, thron’d in his 


car, 
Rides o'er the heaps of frantic devotees, 
a in the general wreck of bones and 
blood; 
Prince of the air, as through the earth we 
roam’d 
In search of something to reward oar teil, 
As o’er yon wilderness we bent our flight, 
We chane’d on Nebo’s mountain to alight, 
Where wand’ring round in lonesome place we 





spied 
A belen body stretch’d along the ground. 
Asleep it seem’d, but when we stoop’d to see 
If life was in it, dead it was and cold, 
Like to its mother earth. But, oh! give ear. 
Would ye believe it, when we found it was 
The tabernacle in which Moses dwelt, 
His earthly house; ’tis levell’d in the dust, 
And death one more has added to bis train 
Of disembodied spirits : haste and steal 
From off the mountain this vile piece of clay, 
Nor honour it with barial ; bring it here, 
Ard we will wreak our vengeance on the dead, 
In spite of all that earth or heav’n can do.” 


No sooner finish’d, than the dangeen roar’d, 
Like Etna’s thanders pent within the earth, 
Howling to gain their freedom in the air. 

But soon ’twas quell’d, as midst the flames 
they saw 

The Prince of darkness rising up to speak. 

He wav’d his paw, and order spread around, 

So that no breath was heard, for all was still 

As ruin’d abbey or the silent grave.— 


“ This happy hour, if happy I can call 
Ought that transpires within this horrid gulf, 
Has brought th’ intelligence of Moses’ death. 
Now, trusty friends, the welcome time is come, 
When onr fall’n bononr will again be rais’d, 
When war shall rage, and discord stalk along 
With strides terrific midst the Hebrew tents. 
T’'ll go this moment, singly and alone, 

With all the tetrors I can summon here, 

And bring the body off with swiftest thought : 

Nought shall impede my progress ; mortals all 

Shall fly my presence, when my power they 
see.” 


Loud yell’d the fiends, and thrice the cavern 
With tenfold thunders ; grim despair forsook 


For once their bosoms, quickly to resume 
Her wonted seat, and bring a thicker gloom. 
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Now on the chariot-wheels of flashing fire 
The arch-apostate spread a loathsome cloud 
Of noxious vapours; lightnings were the 
steeds, 

And hissing serpents twin’d around, were seen. 

A pitchy mantle o’er his back he flung, 

Hemm’d round with scorpions; caught by 
Avernus, 

Fed on the cinders of this burning lake. 

His throat belch’d sulphur, with an awfal 
stench, 

That bade defiance to the veriest dregs 

Of filth to imitate. He, with a bound 

Sprang in his vehicle, and off he roll’d 

Swift as his steeds could carry him along. 

A moment pass’d, and o’er Mont Blanc he 
drove 

With hurrying fury ; violence was seen 

In all his movements; soon the seas were 
cross'd ; 

The equinoctial scarce had time to gaze, 

Till out of sight the’ fiend bad fled away. 

At his approach all nature seem’d to wear 

A garb more dismal; nought but midnight 
reign’d, 

As o’er the vales he drove the car along. 

The pyramids were measur’d in a trice, 

And alt the wilderness by the Red Sea. 

Satan grinn’d horribly, as by the tents 

He whirling fled ; then to the mountain-top 

He swept along, and quickly gain’d the ground. 


As the fell tiger couchant stoops and springs 
With ravening fury on his feeble prey, 
So Beelzebub, when bis keen eye beheld 
The stiffening body stretch’d along the ground, 
Gnashing his teeth, he mutter’d to himself, 
Now I am sure to carry off the prize. 
When, lo! a cohort of angelic minds 
Iu company with Michael straight appear’d, 
Sailing along in glorious splendour, deck’d 
With blecming lanrels; ames of light they 

seem’d, 

Dispersing darkness from the mountain-top, 
And spread a beauteous halo all around, 
Of light proceeding from the throne of God. 
These caught his eye, and starting back with 


fear, 
The frantic Lucifer forbore his prey ; 
For he well knew their mission ; Michael then 
In peaceful language thas address’d the foe :— 


“ From whence art thou, and what thy er- 

rand here, 

That thou thus roaming through these barren 
wastes, 

Scowling along in search of human prey, 

Art come to steal this highly-favour’d dust, 

Which cloth’d th’ immortal mind of Amram’s 
son? 

Thee I advise, forbear this rash attempt, 

Nor vainly think to cope with Deity, 

Lest al! his thunders barst ye thy bead, 

And crush thee down ten thousand pains to 


To whom th’ apostate :—* Wherefore hast 

thon left 

Thy splendid mansion in yon azure skies, 

If I may be permitted to retort 

This thy own question back upon thy head ? 

Art thou come out as ’gainst some robber vile, 

Or — chieftain, who has done thee 
spite 





I know thee well, and quickly would persuade 
Thee to return, nor tarry longer here.” 


To whom the archangel, in an heavenly 
voice :— 
“ Satan, I know thy cunning, well thou canst 
Throw out thy threatenings, but I fear them 
not. 
The living Lord is still my shield and strength, 
In him Ill trust, nor fear the united force 
Of th ’ battalions, though their numbers were 
Ten thousand myriads, and ten thousand more. 
Thy power is circumscrib’d, thy might is 
nought 
eae ote | with that which bailt the starry 
eav’'ns. 
The eternal God’s my hope and anchor still, 
To bim alone is praise and bonour due.” 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
—_ 


AN EASTER HYMN. 


How high the heavens! and shall our prayers 
ascend? 

How low the earth! and is his presence there? 

Reason proclaims it, and we mast adore ; 

Sin shades the earth, but limits not his power. 

Are angels singing now a Saviour’s praise ? 

To their high notes our voices let us raise. 

are his birth—his death amaz’d be- 

eld !— 


Astonish’d saw the pow’rs of darkness quell’d. 
Now hail-him victor, and aloud proclaim 
The mighty wonders of Jehovah's name. 
Shall man be backward? man, for whom he 


Was counted vile, and number’d with the dead; 

For whom be burst the barriers of the grave, 

Shall man persist his wretched soul t’ enslave? 

No! rather let him forward boldly press, 

Invade the skies, and join their host te bless 

Emmantel’s love —acknowledge him their 
Ki 


ing, 
And mig’ ty Captain, who alone could brio 
0 


Salvation down—and bear our souls on high, 
To feed on joys thro’ vast eternity. 


Woolwich, Kent. 
——— 


FROM AN EPITHALAMIUM OF 
CATULLUS. 


As = from flocks, by ploughs uninjar’d, 
ows, 

In charming solitade, a fragrant rose, 

Call’d forth by dews, by suns made fair and 


strong, 
By gales refresh’d, the pride of summer's 
throng! 
The blooming maids are lavish in its praise, 
The youthful shepherds with fond wishes gaze. 
Bat if the flower be ravish’d from its bed, 
By a proud spoiler, and in rains spread, 
No blooming maids are lavish in its praise, 
Nor youthful shepherds with fond wishes gaze ; 
So while the fair one innocent remains, 
The love of all around her she retains ; 
But when the flower of chastity is lost, 
(Honour turn’d artfal, sounds a guilty boast, ) 
She is not charming in her suitor’s eyes, 
Nor with esteem can faultless damsels prize. 
J. 5. 
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THE RED HOUSE. 
A TALE. 


WITH REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY A RECENT 
RIDE OVER MAIDENHEAD THICKET, NOVEM- 
BER, 1824. 

BY A. B. 


“ A STRANGER perplex’d with this devious 


way; 
My friend, can you tell me which path to 
pursue?” 
‘Note yonder Red House, and no more you 
need stray,— 
Conspicuous mark! it shall guide you safe 
throagh. 


* With eye fix’d intent on the glowing abode, 
Rejecting each winding, still keep the straight 


track ; 
And quickly brought on to the wish’d-for high 
oad 


r 
Information no more you'll ask for, or lack.’ 


—I bade the “ good morning,” and took the 
advice— 
With vigour, and certainly onward did ride ; 
My horse too seem’d pleas’d—he was there in 
a trice— 
Nor once was I lost, the Red House was my 
guide. 
While spring’s genial suns illum’d my young 
breast, 
I pass’d and repass’d it fall many a time ; 
The } ae around was most splendidly 
rest, 
The landscape within did as splendidly 


shine. 


The landscape within! stol’a its outlines from 
Hope mix’d up bright tints by soft Flattery’s 
And handing the pencils and sketchings to 


Youth, 


The picture was finish’d in all parts—but 
shade! 


Much more I could add, but I hasten along, 
(Lest tedious the story, its interest decay, ) 

My quick-circling years had roll’d rapidly on, 
asees the Red 


ouse, and forsaken its way! 

as | clouds had arisen, and burst e’er my 
ead, 

Soft spring-tide of youth had subsided in 


noon ; 
And deep the meridian sky overspread, 
Each praspect was cover’d with mist and 
with gloom ; 
When yet ’twas my hap to be trav’lling again 
The long-estrang’d paths, o’er the fern- 
wilder'd waste; 
I said—“ The Red House does undoubted re- 


main, 
Although my bright prospects and sunshine 
are past! 
“Its walls I will seek, and beside them be- 
guile 


In view retrospective, the pangs I endure ; 
The landscape shall meet me, the sunshine, the 


smile, ; 
I'll riot in bliss, though I claim it no more! 
.—VOL, VII. 





* And ‘neath the Red walls I will pour out e 


tear, 
And weep o’er the ‘ joys that must never 
return ; 
Fond mem’ry assisted shall ‘ muster up’ there 
Endearments long lost,—and again I will 
mourn!” 


I said ; and surveying the mansions around, 
(The circle was wide, and enchantingly fair, ) 
Amid all the group not a Red one was found, 
Though nambers most goodly and various 
were there! 


Disappointed and vex’d, but yet loath to re« 
tire, 
I jean <mpng and wonder’d, and puzzled my 


At length I espied what so rais’d my desire : 
= same house—but no longer ’twas 


Its shape stood exactly the same to my eye, 
Bat oo ed no longer, no longer twas gay ; 
Alas! I'd forgotten how time marchin yy 
Had stol’n the bright Red, and infis’ his 
deep gray ! 
Bat soon as recover’d from stupid surmise, 
Dismiss’d each wild whim that had tortur’d 
Se by - —~ 
said to myself with a surprise 
« What funds for reflection this subject con- 
tains !”— 


The views that so charm’d us in childhood and 
When few silent years have insidiously 
Though sought by the eye of affection and 
Recede from the sight—they no longer are 
The glowings ‘of love—all the heart-thrilling 
That “ row with its growth,” and by which 


it is fed, 
Succeeded by cares, or bewilder’d with noise, 
Tho’ yet they exist, they no longer are Red! 
The hurry of bus’ness, its bustle and glare, 
The showers of gold ’tis expected to shed ; 
Or drop’d in the coffers, or melted in air, 
— from a death-scene, no longer are 


So Seeman and riches, and pleasures, and 
ame, 
= ie 80 gay, by which thousands 
are led,) 
sparkling with lastre and burning with 
ame, 
A few years escap’d, they no longer are Red! 
The sinner profane, to all goodness averse, 
Tovile decr'ling pleasures most heartily wed; 
When “ sin finds him out” at the end of his 


course 
Proves (glitter all over) no more are they 
Red! 


The miser that bathes in a gold-bedded stream, 
Till nigh tarn’d to metal, his sympathies 


dead ; 
«* When drown’d in perdition,” will certainly 
deem 
The snare that decoy’d him no longer is Red! 
8 
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And whatever object mere earth can present, 
Howe’er with vermilion or gold overspread, 
A thief, whose encroaches no skill can prevent, 
Leaves clay for the ore, and deep shade for 
the Red. 


Bat yet there’s a world ina larger conceal’d, 
(As the mystical wheel o’er the seer’s* sa- 
cred head,) 
When time, like the angelt in mortal dress 
veil’d, 
In love kills our comforts—deep sallies our 
Red! 


There sorrowing Christians, whose bright ster- 
ling faith 
Was tried by fierce fires wherever they sped, 
Assaredly find (at the end of the path) 
The flame, lost in mercy, no longer is Red. 


The drawn sword of justice, broad, gleaming, 
and sharp, / 
That formerly fill’d them with soul-whelming 


dread, 
(That yet must be sheath’d in the enemy’s} 
heart, ) 
In vital streams quench’d, now no longer is 
Red. 


Bat yet there’s a world—nor afar off it lies— 
here all that is gracious, and glorious, and 
bright, 
That e’er warm’d the bosom, or cheer’d the 
glad eyes, 
Still break on the soul with new beams of 
delight. 


There, time quite exhausted, his frosts cannot 
shed, 
No grace can he steal, or e’em turn up his 


ass! 

There, death the grim tyrant ne’er dare shew 
his head; 

joys (anlike this world’s, which 
speedily pass, ) 

Continue for ever |—for ever are Red! 


* Ezekiel. +t See Parnel’s Hermit. 
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Review.—Narrative of an Excursion 
to the Mountains of Piedmont, and 
Researches among the Vaudois or 
Waldenses Protestant Inhabitants of 
the Cottian Alps. With Maps, Plates, 
and an Appendix, &c. Se. By the 
Rev. William Stephen Gilly, M.A. 
Rector of North Farnbridge, Essex, 
Author of “The Spirit of the Gos- 
pel,” “ Academic Errors,” §c. Two 
vols, 4to. pp..279—224. London, 
C. and J. Rivington. 1824. 


Tue present might well be termed the 
age of learning, were we to be decided 
by the number of works which daily 
emanate from the press. It is no 
longer a question of, where shall we 
find readers ?—but, where shall we find 
authors? Reading is now the order of 





the day ; and it matters not what the 
subject is, provided some one will but 
write upon it. Travels and voyages, 
however, seem to be in peculiar favour 
at the present moment. And indeed 
it is no bad criterion of the public 
taste, that we should feel a consider- 
able share of interest in the concerns 
and welfare of those from whom we 
are separated by the immense deep. 

The sacred character and refined 
taste of the author whose work is now 
before us, will, we have no doubt, 
procure him a ready passport to the 
library of every friend to true Christi- 
anity. This narrative is not a mere 
summary of the names of countries, 
towns, streets,and lanes ; with these is 
blended a perfect history of the man- 
ners, customs, and religion of the peo- 
ple, and thus we are enabled to form 
a comparative estimate of the state 
of morality in that and our own 
country. Thus says our author :— 

“* There too the awkward and inconvenient 
vehicles, from the diligence to the travelling 
carriages, and the coarse harness and rope 
traces of the horses, contrasted with the gay 
attire of some of the postilions, were also 
subjects of derision; and not less so the im- 

erfect condition of machinery in general. 

at, viewed in connexion with the advance- 
ment of the mind, there were other things 
which we noticed with feelings very different 
to those of merriment. For example, the hi- 
deous looking crucifixes, erected at intervals 
on the road-side, which seem more like a 
mockery, than a record of the most important 
event in Christian history. Can a clamsy re- 
presentation of our Lord’s sufferings on the 
cross, with an image whose features are fright- 
fully distorted, surrounded with all the imple- 
ments that are supposed to have been used at 
the crucifixion, and the whole carved in petty 
detail, and presenting a combination of objects 
which is any thing but reverend ; can such a 
sight raise the thoughts from earth to heaven?” 
—p. 6 and 7. 


We perfectly agree with our author, 
that this unhallowed and unsanctified 
mode of recalling the recollection of 
man to the divine love and glorious 
triumph of his Redeemer, is calculated 
to excite but litile of that grateful re- 
flection, that penitent humility, and 
sincere contrition, which such recol- 
lections should always inspire. In- 
deed, the very spot whose history has 
suggested these reflections, affords 
but too lamentable a picture of the 
degraded morality of a population 
trained up by a constant familiarity, 
and inappropriate converse, to look 
upon such subjects with a mental 
apathy and indifference. This may 
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pe readily established by the descrip- 
tion of a Parisian Sunday :— 


«A Sunday in Paris, (December 15,) with 
the sight of open shops, and hundreds of busy 
tradesmen, did not help to satisfy my mind as 
to the efficacy of what the Romanists consider 
the external helps and adjuncts of religion. 
Processions of priests, and an ostentatious 
display of popish emblems, are again to be 
seen in the metropolis of France ; but the spi- 
rit of devotion does not seem to be much mov- 
ed by these outward signs of it. Considering, 
however, what this country was a few years 
back, we have cause to congratulate her even 
upon the slightest symptoms of religious ob- 
servances. There is a tale in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, where it is told, that 
the holy word, Alla, God, accidentally pro- 
nounced, broke the enchantment over a whole 
city of idolaters, and restored its inhabitant 


extraordinary and miraculous means 
by which Providence averted the im- 
pending evil. We shall give the ac- 
count of this piece of FANATICISM in 
the author’s own words :— 

“« Oar visit to one of the houses of La Torre, 
had a degree of intense interest communicated 
to it, by receiving a confirmation of the horri- 
ble plot against the Vaudois, in 1794, which 
Mr. Lowtber bas detailed in his little memoir 
with so mach feeling. We were shewn the 
very spot on which the generous Odetti com- 
municated the nature of the conspiracy to the 
father of the present possessor of the house, 
and it was explained to us how the windows 
and entrances were to have been barricadoed, 
and the feeble means of defence B yy me 
against the treacherous assault. - Odetti 
was a captain of the Piedmontese militia, then 





who had been changed into stone, to their hu- 
man form. The transformation of hearts of 
stone to hearts of flesh, may not be far distant 
even in France.” —p. 7. 


How very strange is such a mode 
of spending the sabbath, compared 
with that adopted by us. No shops 
open, no business of any kind, the 
streets almost deserted, except the 
going to and returning from church, 
no plays or amusements.— 


“Tt was delightfal,” continues our author, 
“to turn oat of streets, where the sabbath 
presents no appearance of being a day of rest 
or holiness, into the court-yard of the British 
Ambassador, and to find our way into his cha- 
pel; for there, at least, there was some evi- 
dence that a reverential esteem of things sa- 
cred was not quite effaced from every heart in 
this gay and noisy capital. The congregation 
consisted of about six hundred ; and a devout 
air prevailed among all present. It is not 
easy to believe, that when persons are in a 
strange land, they can go into a place of wor- 
ship, where the language of prayer and praise 
is heard iz the well-known terms of our beaa- 
tifal Litargy, without being seriously affected. 
Many of those who were assembled upon this 
occasion, were absentees from their native 
soil, whom illness, or afflicting events, had 
sent abroad in search of health, or composure 
of mind. To each of these, the formulary of our 
church spoke something so applicable to their 
immediate condition, that many of the pas- 
sages might almost appear to have been com- 

osed for their particular cases, and could not 
iave been heard with indifference.”—p.7 & 8. 


The work before us increases in in- 
terest as we advance in its pages. 
The effects of bigotry and superstition 
are fully and clearly developed, in that 
intolerance which characterizes the 
clergy and government of these coun- 
tries. The author gives an account 
of a pilot against, the Vaudois, which 
for its atrocity is unrivalled, and be- 
comes peculiarly interesting, not only 
on the above account, but from the 


died, and acting against the French in- 
vaders ; and a little before the fatal blow was 
to have been strack, he had been invited to 
join the conspirators in a general massacre of 
the Vaudois. M. Odetti was a rigid Catholic, 
and it was expected that the well-known se- 
verity of his principles would have induced 
him to sanction any measure for the destruc- 
tion of heresy. ‘The curé of Lucerna, M. Bri- 
anza, was also admitted into the secret ; but 
these two worthy men had too much of the 
real spirit of Christianity even to conceal, 
much fess to join in, the plot. Brianza sent a 
private message to La Torre, to apprize the 
inhabitants of their danger; bat did not suc- 
ceed in putting them sufficiently upon their 
uard. Odetti, knowing that the hour of-ac- 
tion was so near, that nothing but very prompt 
measures could frastrate the sanguinary de- 
sign, set out from Cavour himself, which is on 
the other side of the Pelice, and at some dis- 
tance from La Torre, and hastened to his 
friend, to give him the alarming information. 
‘I am afraid,’ said he, ‘ that I am too late to 
prevent bloodshed. There is a conspiracy 
against you. The assassins are even now on 
foot ; bat if I cannot save you, I will perish 
with you. The honour of my religion is at 
stake, I must justify it by sharing your dan- 
er.” 


“« The consternation in La Torre was beyond 
all description at the horrible intelligence, 
which was now spread from house to house, 
and every habitation soon assumed the appear- 
ance of hopeless terror. The windows were 
closed and barred, and piles of stone were col- 
lected to hurl down upon the heads of the as- 
sailants ; bat aged men, and women, and chil- 
dren, were the only persons left to use them. 
The strength and flower of the population were 
eight or nine miles off, and occupied in de- 
fending the mountain passes against the 
French. Scarcely a man who could bear arms 
was away from this loyal — and yet this 
was the moment at which no less than eight 
hundred bigoted monsters had sworn to ex- 
terminate all the Protestants of the valley of 
Lucerna, and to spread murder and devasta- 
tion trom San Giovanni to Bobbio. 

“ Bat even assassins like these must 
have some false motive to disguise their real 
object. Piedmont was at this period the 
scene of operations between the French 





and the allied armies. The plan of the cam- 
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paign on the part of the republicans was, to 
penetrate into the country with a vast superi- 
ority of forces, to extend their line from the 

alais to the sources of the Stena, and to 
seize the first favourable opportunity to march 
upon the capital. The invading army bad a 
division of 25,000 men preparing to move upon 
the te mg of Pinerolo and Saluzzo only, 
and keeping up a line of communication with 
50,000 more, who were waiting to strike a 
elow against Turin. The French troops had 
met with sach effectual resistance in attempt- 
ing to enter the valleys of the Vaudois by the 
other passes, that they determined to try what 
could be done in a quarter where they were 
not so much eupectel to make an attack. A 
detachment crossed the mountains between 
Moant Visco and the Col d’Aliries, or Abries, 
and suddenly appeared before the fort of Mi- 
rabouc, which stands at no great distance from 
the source of the Pelice, and at the very ex- 
tremity of the valley of Lacerna. Not a Vau- 
> say Rare ed the my’ a it re pee but 

e ought it a orta- 
nity to ingasse the pablic walad pode the 
Protestants, and it was pretended that they 
had betrayed the fortress. The ory of ‘ re- 
v revenge !’ passed from mouth to mouth ; 
the night of the 14th of May was appointed for 
the execation of it, and the house and garden 
of the Catholic curé of La Torre were the 
head-quarters, or rendezvous, from which the 
ay were to rash upon their defence- 

ess prey. 

“* Net an instant was to be lost ; the day was 
already arrived when Captain Odetti zave the 
iaformation, and at sunset the murderers were 
to begin to assemble. 

“The only chance of safety consisted in 
sending notice of the plot to General Godin, a 
Swiss officer, who commanded the Piedmoa- 
tese troops on the nearest frontier. That brave 
man turned a deaf ear to the messenger, be- 


cause he could net believe in the existence of 


so base a conspiracy. Another and another 
messenger arrived, bat with no better success. 
At length several fugitives made their appear- 
ance from La Torre ; the dreadful news reach- 
ed the Vaudois soldiers themselves, and in a 
state of the utmost apprehension for the lives 
of their families, they insisted upoa being de- 
spatched to their saccour. ‘I'he became 
sensible of his error, but not im time to give 
him hopes of being able to preserve the inno- 
cent victims. The day was wearing away, the 
fatal hour was named ia which the work of 
blood was to commence, and nothing bat ex- 
traerdinary speed could possibly enable a de- 
tachment to reach the spot before it began. To 
repair his eafortunate error, the general com- 
manded the brigade of Vandois to maxch in- 
stantly, and followed himself with another 
division. 

“« The wretched husbands and fathers paor- 
sued their way in almast frantic desperation. 
The imminent danger of their wives and children 
rendered any regularity of march out of the 
question: they precipitated themselves down 
steeps which they would have shuddered to 
encounter upon any other occasion, arged each 
other on with wild shouts, and prayed aload 
to heaven to give them additional speed. As 


they advanced on the road, they were repeat- 
edly met by parties of distracted women, and 
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frightened children, sent forward from La 
Torre to hasten their pace. Many of these, in 
their terror and despair, assured them that 
they were too late; that the business of death 
was even then proceeding. 

“« With breathless haste, and in a state of 
excruciating suspense, they hurried on. The 
shades of the evening fell with increasing dark- 
ness, and with them a storm of rain that brought 
the torrents down the mountuins, and threat- 
ened to impede their further advance. They 
began to accuse Providence of being leagaed 
against them. The waters poured down from 
the heights with such accumulated violence, 
that it was almost madness to prosecute their 
march ; nothing but desperation could have 
prompted them to go on. The last torrent 
that they bad to pass was rushing with unasual 
impetuosity, but they dashed through it in 
safety, and in a few minutes after arrived 
within sight of La Torre. At the same mo- 
ment they heard the tolling of the vespers bell 
of the convent of the Récollets; this they bad 
been teld was to be the fatal signal for the as- 
sassins to sally forth. 

‘“* The unhappy men felt that they were too 
late. ‘We will revenge,’ they cried,’ if we 
cannot prevent ;—and their ed was not 
abated. They rushed into the streets of the 
village ; the tramp of their feet, and the clangor 
of their arms, were beard within the houses, 
and, to the unutterable joy of these gallant de- 
liverers, hundreds of voices were raised to 
welcome and bless their appearance. 

‘* The arm of God had done that which man’s 
could not do: the time was not enough to al- 
low of the arrival of the Vaadois, before the 
signal was to have been given for the conspi- 
rators to put themselves in action; but the 
rain, storm, and violence of the torrents, which 
had no terrors for men advancing in a good 
cause, had alarmed and stopped the maurder- 
ers. Many of those who should have arrived 
at the rendezvous, had not reached it, and 
those who were there dared not move forward 
upon this sanguinary enterprize until their 
numbers were increased. 

“* Considering the violent state of excite- 
ment to which the passions of the Vaudois 
soldiery were raised, it is nataral to suppose, 
that, surrendering themselves up tothe feelings 
of the moment, they wreaked their vengeance 
upon the most criminal, at least, of the ene- 
wies. But no, not a drop of blood was spilt; 
satisfied with the preservation of their friends, 
they were guilty of no violence upon the per- 
sons or property of any of the Catholics, who 
were accomplices in the plot. The assassins 
esca in the darkness of the night, and the 
Vaudeis took no other steps towards their 
chastisement, than to forward a list of the con- 
spirators to the government, whe made no in- 
quiry into the matter, and suffered them to go 
unpunisbed.”—p. 109 to 114. 

Such appear to be the observations 
which this author has made during 
his travels. They are interesting, as 
shewing the effects of bigotry and su- 
perstition, and the powerful influence 
which through them may be exerted 
over unenlightened minds. At a pe- 
riod when the claims of the Catholics 
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in these kingdoms are urged with a 
perseverance and determination which 
threaten to bear down all opposition, 
the above narrative may be advan- 
tageously perused by all who have 
any influence in their concession. 

We would by no means be under- 
stood as desiring, or recommending 
the adoption of, an illiberal and so far 
mistaken policy; but a question of 
such political importance requires the 
most mature and attentive considera- 
tion, before the final decision. One 
of the greatest objections to conces- 
sion, on their own terms, to the Ca- 
tholics, seems to be the political influ- 
ence which a foreign potentate would 
thus obtain in the cabinet and govern- 
ment of this country. It may perhaps 
be urged that this would be trifling, 
compared with the weight iu the op- 
posite scale, and, no doubt, no bad 
consequences could result for a con- 
siderable period,—certainly not dur- 
ing the present nor perhaps succeed- 
ing generation; but power once ob- 
tained is always increasing, till at last 
it may become too unwieldy, and then 
it falls with a tremendous crash. In 
fine, it is a question which we do not 
conceive adapted for our solution, 
and therefore we shall leave it to 
more able politicians for their deci- 
sion, and shall take our leave of the 
discussion, and what has given rise to 
it, by recommending a perusal of the 
book to all readers interested in such 
literature. 


RI 


Review. — Lectures on the Lord’s 
Prayer; with Two Discourses on in- 
teresting and important Subjects. By 
the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D., &c. 
8vo. pp. 203. London, Simphin 
and Marshall. 1824. 


Tuese lectures contain an exposition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, rather than a 
paraphrase of its Various and mo- 
mentous passages. The first lecture 
delineates in strong, but not affected 
language, the nature, importance, effi- 
cacy, and necessity of prayer; and 
shews, in a striking manner, that 
without divine illumination we know 
not what we should pray for as we 
ought. Hence, the inference is obvi- 
ous, that the heart must be engaged 
in all the solemnities of our devotion, 
in all our addresses to the throne of 
graee. In this part the author briefly 
touches on the moral history of man; 


| for this savage pu 





points out what he was, what he is, 
and what he must be, before he can 
be qualified for the enjoyment of 
eternal happiness. The neglect of 

rayer is illustrated by some affecting 
incidents, standing on an authority 
which cannot fail to command our 
confidence, and excite our commise- 
ration. 

In the subsequent lectures, the 
clauses of this divine prayer follow in 
regular order; their import and bear- 
ing are pointed out in a comprehen- 
sive manner, from all of which Mr. 
Booker deduces the necessity of ex- 
perimental and practical godliness. 
The lectures are eleven in number, 
each of which concludes with a short 
but appropriate prayer; but we have 
neither time nor room to enter into an 
analysis of their various contents. 
They appear evidently adapted for 
general use; and those who peruse 
them with attention, can hardly leave 
the volume without receiving edifica- 
tion. 

In addition to the lectures, the an- 
thor has introduced two discourses : 
one on the crime of suicide, occasioned 
by two melancholy instances that oc- 
curred in the neighbourhood of Dud- 
ley, where they were delivered ; and 
the other on barbarity towards the 
animal creation. In the former of 
these discourses he introduces a fund 
of striking, though popular arguments, 
which no apologist for suicide can 
possibly repel; and in the latter he 
evinces much humanity and sympa- 
thetic feeling. In addressing his au- 
dience, he does not confine himself to 
hypothesis and theory, but enforces 
his observations by an appeal to facts 
with which many of his hearers were 
but too well acquainted. One of these 
is as follows :— 

« Returning from a journey, I was, for some 
time, impeded on the public road by a vast 
concourse of people, many of them in a state 
of intoxication, uttering the most horrid oaths, 
who were leading from the stake one of those 
noble animals, which, at raral festivals, and 
even at the festival of Christ, are too fre- 
quently baited and tormented. So cruelly 
baited and tormented had been this poor ani- 
mal, that, tern by dogs which are kept solely 

rpose, its cars, nose, and 

lips, seemed strings of bleeding flesh! And 
ve so inoffensive was its nature, or so ex- 
aasted and broken was its spirit, that, not- 

withstanding all the o prnaa treatment it had 
experienced, it was led along like a lamb amid 
the continued provocations of its enemies,— 
nay, even bearing one of them upon its back 
with unopposing gentleness and forbearance. 
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And well indeed it might be thus gentle and 
subdued; for I was informed by a pitying 
spectator, that, for four successwe dus, it : 
thus been tortured without mercy! Gracious 
God! ‘are not these things noted in thy 
book?’ Doubtless they are; and man must 
account for all such cruelties to the brute 
creation. ‘ For ull these things, God will bring 
him into jadgment. ”—p. 199 to 201. 

On the brutal treatment which the 
inoffensive and laborious ass receives 
from wantonness and inhumanity, the 
author has made many pointed re- 
marks; and the barbarity of cock- 
fighting he has justly exposed to the 
abhorrence of humanity. Those who 
call themselves gentlemen come in for 
a share of his animadversions ; but 
upon these characters his facts fall 
with much move severity than his lan- 
guage. To that delight in blood which 
infancy is taught by example to che- 
rish, he ascribes in many instances 
the commission of murder in riper 
years; and we cannot say that his 
strictures are more severe than just. 

ee 


Review.—Massillon’s Thoughts on dif- 
ferent Moral and Religious Subjects, 
extracted from his works, and ar- 
ranged under distinct heads. Trans- 
lated from the French, by Rutton 
Morris, English Minister at St. 
Pierre and Calais. 8vo. pp. 274. 
London. Westley. 1824. 


THE name of Massillon is too well 
known, and too much celebrated 
throughout the Christian world, either 
to dread an eclipse, or to require 
commendation. Associated in cha- 
racter with Saurin and Fenelon, these 
illustrious divines form a_ brilliant 
constellation in the hemisphere of 
theology, and ages must elapse be- 
fore they can dwindle into stars of 
the second magnitude. 

Of the work before us we cannot 
perhaps give a more correct account 
than the translator has furnished in 
his advertisement :—“ All the thoughts 
which compose this collection are 
short, detached from each other, and 
without any necessary connexion. We 
may read one or two at a time, may 
pass on from one subject to another, 
or turn back, without any inconveni- 
ence ; and there is not one of these 
thoughts which does not contain some 
great principle, some judicious reflec- 
tion, or some edifying truth, the whole 
placed in the most favourable light, 
and clothed with all the graces of 
clocution.”” 
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The subjects collected together in 
this volume are fifty-eight in number; 
among which the virtues that adorn, 
and the vices that dishonour, human 
nature, hold a conspicuous rank. Se- 
veral important topics, which enter 
into the essence of morals and divi- 
nity, here present themselves to our 
view, embodied in language that in 
every sentence exhibits the emana- 
tions of a refined and vigorous intel- 
lect. The following paragraphs we 
take almost promiscuously from the 
pages as they open before us, having 
no occasion to make any nice sclee- 
tion to secure the reader’s approba- 
tion. On Truth we have about twelve 
short paragraphs, of which the follow- 
ing may be considered as a fair spe- 
cimen :— 

“ The powerful of the earth wish to exercise 
their sovereignty over every thing. One would 
imagine that the Truth itself were under their 
control: it must be found wherever they wish 
to place it. They are not conscious of being 
wrong ; and to oppose them with argument, is 
to render ourselves guilty of a crime little less 
than felony. The very air we breathe around 
them possesses a strange kind of malignity, 
which disorders our whole frame of mind, so 
that he who, at a distance from grandeur, and 
in the obscurity of a distani county, secretly 
valued bimself upon his faithfulness, no longer 
finds the same fortitade and courage when ex- 
posed to the full blaze of the court. We twist 
the law ; we trim it to time, hamour, and ne- 
cessity: we oo no sentiments properly 
our own; we have only the sentiments of those 
whom we consider it advantageous to please.”’ 
—p- ll 

Mi Avarice—The covetous man amasses 
riches only for the sake of amassing them, not 
to supply his wants; he denies himself such 
indalgence. His money is more precious to 
him than his health or his life. All bis actions, 
views, and affections, are directed to this un- 
worthy object. No one is deceived in him ; 
he takes no pains to conceal from the eyes of 
the public the miserable propensity with which 
he is possessed : it is the nature of this shame- 
ful passion to discover itself on every side; it 
takes no step that is not marked with this ac- 
cursed character, and which is not a mystery 
to every one but him who is possessed by it. 
The other passions all aim, at least, to save 
appevwances, and to hide themselves from the 
eyes of the world: impradence may sometimes 
discover them, though the criminal seeks ob- 
scurity as muchas possible ; but the avaricious 
man conceals his passion only from himself. 
So far from taking precautions to hide it from 
the public, every thing in him exposes it, 
every@hing plainly discovers it; he bears it 
written (so to speak) upon his speech, his ac- 
tions, and all bis conduct, and even upon his 
forehead.” —p. 119. 

** Injustice—An unjust man has his eyes 
constantly fixed upon the poor, that he may 
find an opportunity of oppressing them.. Like 
alion concealed at the mouth of his den, he 
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waits with impatience for his prey. Loaded, 
but not satisfied with riches, he looks around 
on every side to discover those who are wholly 
destitute of influence, aud whom he may op- 
press without fear. Wo to them who fall 
under his observation; however moderate 
their portion of the blessings of fortune, they 
ossess suflicient to excite the desire of this 
ion thirsting for their blood. It suflices that 
they are without support or defence; sooner 
or later they fall into the snare which he se- 
cretly prepares for them, and become his prey.” 
—p. 124. 

As the preceding passages exhibit 
an impartial sample of what this book 
contains, further quotation would be 
useless; and additional remarks can 
be of no avail; its excellencies pro- 
tecting it from censure, and placing 
it beyond the influence of applause. 


ne 
Review.—The Record of Friendship ; 

a Memoir of Mr. William Howden. 
Baynes & 


8vo. pp. 146. London. 

Son. 1825. 

It requires no profound acquaintance 
with the human mind to know that an 
attachment to novelty is one of its 
prominent characteristics. It is not 
peculiar to the age in which we live, 
nor is it restricted to: any particular 
classes of society ; it extends through 
every branch of the community ; and 
is no where more conspicuous, than 
in what may be termed the reading 
part of our species; and, in the same 
proportion as this propensity is grati- 
fied or disappointed, the work that 
passes under inspection, is either ap- 
plauded or condemned. A book that 
is barren of ineident.and adventure, 
soon loses its power tocharm. Un- 
varying uniformity cannot long com- 
mand the attention; and hence it is, 
that to those who read with no other 
view than to indulge this roving dis- 
position, nine-tenths of the literature 
of our country are consigned over to 
dust and oblivion. 

There is nothing remarkable in the 
life of Mr. William Howden to re- 
commend him to general notice. He 
was a native of London, was possess- 
ed of a good natural understanding, 
which had been refined by education, 
and cultivated with success. In his 
infancy he had received religious in- 
struction from the precepts amd ex- 
ample of his parents, and though this 
was suffered to languish for a season, 
the impression was too deeply im- 
printed on his mind ever to be effaced. 
His mother, in pagticular, appears to 





have watched over his youthful years 
with peculiar selicitude ; and though 
torn from her in the bloom of life, at 
the age of twenty-three, she had, 
amidst her sorrow, the consolation to 
observe, that she had not laboured 
for his spiritual welfare in vain. 

Among the pious part of the com- 
munity, this little volume will meet 
with a favourable reception, and to 
many young persons we doubt not 
that it will be found advantageous. 
This, we persuade ourselves, will 
prove more gratifying to the surviving 
friends of the deceased, than to hear 
that the biographical sketch of his life 
had been decorated with the trophies 
of unprofitable admiration. To these 
friends this memoir will be a sacred 
relic, on which they will frequently 
gaze with pious sorrow and holy ex- 
ultation; ang it will renew in their 
memories a recollection of his name 
and character, when his tomb appears 
covered with weeds, and his monu- 
mental inscription shall be obliterated 
by the hand of time. 

The work itself is the composition 
of a lady, a particular friend of the 
family, Miss Eliza T. Tooth, whose 
name is affixed to the dedication. 
The language is plain, and every way 
suited to the occasion. The narrative 
is interspersed with numerous reflec- 
tions arising frem passing scenes and 
events, but we generally find them 
judicious and appropriate. Furnish- 
ing but little variety, the life of Wil- 
liam Howder has confined the writer 
to a common track ; but from what is 
placed before us we can plainly per- 
ceive, that in a field more fruitful in 
diversity, her sickle would have reap- 
ed a more magnificent harvest. 

The life of William Howden ex- 
emplifies the power of divine grace. 
We see him supported through the 
various stages of disease by the hand 
of mercy, and behold him ending his 
days in peace. By the piously dis- 
posed, this work will be read with 
interest, but beyond these its circula- 
ition can hardly be expected to extend: 


————— 

Rev Ew.—Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Harvard, late of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion to Ceylon and India. By her 
Husband. 12mo. pp. 214. London. 
Kershaw. 1824. 


Tue author of this little work is not 
altogether unknown to the public. 
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He has already appeared as the re- 
publisher of the Captivity and Escape 
of Captain Robert Knox, who was 
detained nearly twenty years as a 
prisoner in the kingdom of Kandy, in 
Ceylon; and as the author of a Nar- 
rative of the Establishment and Pro- 
gress of the Wesleyan Mission to 
Ceylon and India. Of this latter 
work we took particular notice in the 
fifty-fifth number of the Imperial Ma- 
gazine, and found occasion to speak 
favourably both of the author and his 
publication. 

The character in which Mr. Har- 
vard now appears before us is, that 
of an affectionate husband offering a 
tribute of respect to the memory of a 
beloved wife, whose history he traces 
from her cradle to her grave. From 
the memoirs before us we cannot but 
learn, that Mrs. Harvard was a most 
excellent woman, possessing an un- 
derstanding that entitled her to dis- 
tinction,—and piety, as well as zeal, 
that fitted her for the arduous task in 
which, on becoming a wife, she volun- 
tarily engaged. 

That the partialities of conjugal 
affection have been wholly excluded 
from this biographical sketch, is more 
than the reader would be warranted 
in expecting; but after making ail 
due allowance for this indulgence of 
amiable feeling, no one can peruse 
the narrative without concluding, that 
she was much devoted to God, and 
admirably qualified for that station in 
which she was destined to move. 
Early in life she was brought to a 
knowledge of herself; and having 
sought and found the Saviour of man- 
kind, she continued to walk in the 
light of his reconciled countenance. 
Of this latter volume a considerable 
portion consists of extracts from her 
diary, and selections from her letters, 
in all of which she appears to so much 
advantage, that we forget the biogra- 
pher in the subject of his memoir. 

ac 
Review,—The Life and Diary of 
- Lieut.-Col. J. Blackader, of the Cam- 
eronian Regiment, and Deputy Go- 
vernor of Stirling Castle, who served 
under King William and the Duke of 

Marlborough, &c. Sc. By Andrew 

ichton. 8vo. pp. 590. London. 

Baynes § Son. 1824. 


Tuis is a republication of an old 
work, with some considerable addi- 





tions. It was printed about twenty 
years ago, and had many readers; 
but the numerous and important 
events which, during the subsequent 
period, have alarmed and agitated the 
kingdoms of Europe, have rendered 
the transactions of early days com- 
paratively obsolete. The restoration 
of tranquillity has, however, enabled 
the friends of literature and religion 
to look back on departed years, and 
to select from the masses of publica- 
tions slumbering on the margins of 
~blivion, some valuable works that 
have been deemed worthy of preser- 
vation!; among which appears the Life 
of Col. Blackader, a renowned Cam- 
eronian leader. 

The Cameronians were a sect or 
party in Scotland, who separated 
from the Presbyterians, in 1666, and 
continued to hold their religious meet- 
ings in fields and woods, in defiance 
of every opposition. They took their 
denomination from Richard Cameron, 
a famous preacher, who, refusing to 
accept the partial toleration granted 
by Charles II. departed from his for- 
mer associates, and established him- 
self and followers in calamitous inde- 
pendence. His reasons for refusing 
to mag with the lenity of Charles 
were, that “ an acceptance of his fa- 
vour would imply an acknowledgment 
of his supremacy, and an admission 
on his part that the king had other- 
wise a right to silence him.” This 
defection led to a rebellion, which 
brought on a contest, in which Cam- 
eron lost his life. His followers che- 
rished his principles, until the Revo- 
lution, when they voluntarily submit- 
ted to King William. Prior to this, 
they adhered to the form of govern- 
ment that had been established in 
1648. 

That the Cameronians were actuat- 
ed by an enthusiastic zeal, and an in- 
trepidity that was not according to 
knowledge, no person acquainted with 
their history can deny ; but every one 
must give them credit for their sin- 
cerity. Animated by a spirit which 
nothing could subdue, their religious 
zeal partook of the nature of frenzy, 
and the persecutions which they en- 
dured irritating them to madness, 
drove them to many excesses, which, 
in their cooler moments, they abhor- 
red, But in the midst of these wild 
sallies, they strenuously adhered to 
their theological principles, and no 
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one can reasonably doubt, that many 
among them were actuated by an 
earnest desire to promote the glory of 
God, and to preserve his church from 
worldly contamination. 

Bat amidst the inhumanities and 
acts of injustice which the Cameroni- 
ans were doomed to suffer, their num- 
bers continued to increase, so that at 
the Revolution they actually raised a 
regiment, the command of which was 
given to the Earl of Angus. This re- 
giment is now enrolled as the 26th of 
British infantry, and still retains the 
appellation of the sect from which it 
originated. It was in this regiment, 
at its formation, that Col. Blackader 
entered as cadet, and in a consider- 
able degree acquired that fame for 
which he is distinguished in the vo- 
lume before us. 

In his family connexions, Col. 
Blackader could boast a long line of 
renowned ancestors, and in his mili- 
tary exploits, few individuals have 
exceeded him in genuine courage, 
skill, and deliberate heroism. But 
these adventitious and acquired ex- 
cellencies are so common among Bri- 
tish officers, that something more 
seems necessary to transmit his name 
to posterity, and this we find in his 
undissembled piety and religious ex- 
perience, 

In the volume now under consider- 
ation, we have a regular transcript of 
Col. Blackader’s Diary, from the year 
1700 to 1728 inclusive, in which he 
records the vicissitudes that marked 
his career in arms, and the different 
movements of his eventful life. It is 
scarcely possible to follow him through 
all the scenes of danger to which he 
was exposed, nor can any extracts 
that may be given, convey an ade- 
quate idea of his perils, courage, and 
mental tranquillity. A few passages 
may, however, prove gratifying to the 
reader. In his diary for 1708 he 
writes as follows :— 

“ April 14. This day bein ointed b 
the Fort to be kept fast: “yt rough the 
Seven Provinces, to implore the blessing of 
God upon their arms this campaign, I was re- 
solved to spend the morning and forenoon ia 
secret prayer at home, but was diverted from 
it by business I could not shaun. O Lord, 
pity, and accept of the will instead of the form. 

“ April 18. This Sabbath employed ia 
seeking the blessing and presence of God to 
go with me. I ask not great thipgs. I am 
seeking no advancement, nor making court to 
any man for favours and posts, I only beg 
grace to help in time of need. 

75.—VOL, VII. 





«« Apri! 20. Well directed in business; get- 
ting my horses and equi provided. =~ 

« April21. I am sore E am one of those 
men in the world that owe least to my own 
conduct and management, and most to the 
goodness and kind Providence of God. Lord, 
make me thankful, and give me thy blessing 
with all my enjoyments. 

«« April 29. Got orders in the morning to 


go upon command for a week. Somewhat 

troubled at this, for it is the most terrible to 

me of all my cmploymont, to be chained, as it 
I so 


were, in he ong. I could cheerfully un- 
dergo the fatigues and dangers of our. rade, to 
be free of that shocking company, the dregs 
and scum of the earth. But I am not to 
choose my own lot. Thy will be done. , 

** Goimg ont to my post iu the afternoon, I 
found that which I feared was come upon me; 
for L had the offscourings of the garrison al 
with me, both officers and soldiers, most abo- 
minable vermin, whom my soul abhors. O 
Lord, how long shall I dwell amopg men 
whose tongues are set on fire ofhell! O when 
wilt thou deliver me out of this horrid and 
noisome company. All night in berry and 
confusion. 

« April 30. Marching all day, on command ; 
and troubled with several occurrences, not 
knowing what coarse to take. In such junc- 
tures, I find my mind is so confased, that I 
cannot apply to a throne of grace with any 
distinet thought or serene mind. 

** May 1, One of the worst days I ever had 
in this employment. My mind chafed and 
vexed the whole day with villany and abomi- 
nations of all sorts, both against the laws of 
God and man. Carsing, swearing, dranken- 
ness, robbing, thieving, matiny, &c. I made 
some severe examples of panishment, but was 
ill assisted by some officers, who rather en- 
couraged the villains; so that I believe I shall 
not be so well liked among many of the Eng- 
lish; bat I shall be glad to be hated by such. 
I should be bad enough, before such beings 
would love me. O Lord, thoa who knowest 
my heart, knowest that a battle would not be 
so terrible to me as this day has been; but 
thou seest this trial needfal for me. Arrived 
at Willebrook in the afternoon ; and there I 
was somewhat relieved of this sad company, 
by getting conveniency to live by myself in 
peace and quietness. 

“ May 3. Marching, and making some 
more exemplary posi ments, Retiring, in 
thought, from the world, between bands, to 
converse with God. I was aren serene, and 
well secured with what [ had the eharge of. 

“« May 4. Marching homeward (to Ghent,) 
my mind more tranquil than it has been since 
I came ont. Riding frequently on before the 
party, out ¢f the noise of their tongues. 

«« May 9. 1 bless the Lord for this Sebbath 
of rest before we set out. I know not when I 
shall get another, I go to the campeaize, 
trusting in thee, O Lord, and bopidg in thy 
mercy. I am free from all despondency end 
ill-boding fears. 1 am not afraid of dangers 
or battle ; through grace I shall do valiant- 
ly. Lam more afraid of the snares and sin of 
the wretched compeny I must be chained to; 

e me escape that - 
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us about with songs of deliverance. Thou 
done great things for us, and thon canst 
do still ter. If we believe, all things are 


peuhie”— 311 to 313. 


Of the battle of Oudenard, to which 
the preceding paragraphs allude, Col. 
Blackader thus speaks :— 


«« June 30. The battle began about five in 
the afternoon, and lasted till night put a screen 
of darkness between us and them ; and thereby 
saved them, in all probability, from as great a 
defeat asever they got. The battle came by 
surprise, for we had no thought of fighting 
through the day. My frame was more serene 
and spiritual than ordinary. a thoughts 
were much apon the 103d Psalm, which I sung 
(in my heart) frequently apon the march. Our 
regiment, properly speaking, was not engaged 
in the attack; but what was worse, we were 
obliged to stand in cold blood, exposed to the 
enemy’s shot, by which we had several killed 
and wounded, for there was heavy firing for 
about two hours, Throughout the whole 
course of it I was constantly engaged, some- 
times in prayer, sometimes in praise, some- 
times for the public, sometimes for myself. 
We lay all night upon the field of battle, 
where the bed of honour was both hard and 
cold; but we passed the night as well as the 
a= of dying men would allow us ; being 
thankful for our own preservation. I was 
mercifully supplied with the comforts of life. 
and wanted nothing good for me. We march- 
ed again by day-break, and formed our lines, 
the regen: making still some appearance ; but 
it was only their rear-guard, which was oes | 
repulsed; so we returned to our camp. 
went again through the field of battle, getting 
a lecture on mortality from the dead. I ob- 
serve this of the French, that they are the 
most easily beat and cowed of any people in 
the world, did we buat second Providence in 
pushing them when the opportanity is put in 
our band. Arise, O Lord, and let thine ene- 
mies be scattered. Let the fruits of our vic- 
tories be the advancement of Christ's kingdom 
on the earth.”—p. 319 and 320. 


Independently of his own personal 
feelings and achievements, this volume 
embraces a general survey of the cam- 
paigns which distinguished the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
during their appearance on the great 
theatre of war; and in reference to 
these campaigns, sieges, and battles 
exclusively, the work will be found 
particularly interesting. But when 
we perceive a man who fears God, 
exposed to the dangers of war, and 
the still more pernicious influence of 
bad example, bravely performing his 
duty as a soldier, and yet holding 
eommunion with his Maker, we are 
introduced to a spectacle on which 
both men and angels may gaze with 
admiration. Sach was the hero of this 
narrative; and although many pious 





individuals may think it unjustifiable, 
on Christian principles, to take up 
arms under any circumstances what- 
ever, we have in this brave officer a 
remarkable instance of a contrary ex- 
ample. With him, military exploits 
were not the effects of momentary im- 
pulse, but the result of an invincible 
resolution, that was his companion for 
many years. In all his transactions 
in the field or the closet, he appears 
sustaining the same character; and 
we can no more doubt his piety, than 
we can suspect his valour. 
a gg 

Review.—Bernardo’s Italian Inter- 

preter. pp. 420. London. Leigh, 

Strand. 1824. 


TuIs is an unassuming little work, 
well adapted to accomplish its object, 
viz. ‘“‘ to assist the learner in his en- 
deavours to attain” a competent know- 
ledge of the Italian language. The 
words and sentences are arranged in 
three columns on each page ; one con- 
taining the English, another the Ita- 
lian, and the third the pronunciation 
of the Italian, expressed by such an 
arrangement of letters as that adopted 
in Sheridan’s and Walker’s Pronoun- 
cing Dictionaries. It will be seen, 
that an arrangement of this nature 
will considerably relieve those who 
are studying the Italian language, 
from the difficulties they would other- 
wise meet with in acquiring its pro- 
nunciation. We think the author jus- 
tified in asserting, ‘‘ that the English 
who may visit Italy without any pre- 
vious knowledge of its idiom, but that 
acquired by the study of a good gram- 
mar, will be enabled, with the assist- 
ance of this pocket manual, to express 
every thing requisite for the common 
wants and occurrences of life, in a 
manner perfectly intelligible, though 
perhaps not precisely with the verna- 
cular accent of a polished native of 
Rome or Siena.” The range of sub- 
jects included in the vocabulary and 
dialogues is very extensive. 


ce 
CUSTOMS OF THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 


At the Birth of a Child. 
1. Tat the child may not be defiled 
by any unclean thing in the village, 
the New Zealanders endeavour 80 
to order their affairs, that its mother 
may be confined out of the camp. 
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2. The husband or grandmother is 
ower midwife, who remains un- 
clean till having undergone the ne- 
cessary purification. 

3. In four or five days after the 
child’s birth, it is baptized,—which is 
done in the following manner :— 

(1.) The child is taken by the fa- 
ther to a stream of water, where he 
generally repeats the following prayer 
used by the natives :— 

“ Mide ke tai Engoa o Tai Tama ete Macde. 

*¢ Tainai tai wi, 
Ko tai wi a tai, 


Eka range 
Waka mau tai rongo.” 


This prayer is repeated by the 
priest with great solemnity, but it is 
generally known by the people. 

(2.) The father takes a branch of 
a tree, which he dips into the water, 
and with this he sprinkles the child, 
pretending at the same time to pray, 
or krackhear. 

(3.) The branch which the parent 
has used in sprinkling the ¢hild is 
then taken, and the navel-string wound 
round the same, and put into a spot 
of ground which is chosen for the pur- 
pose. If the branch grows and flou- 
rishes, the child will do well; but if 
not, if the branch dies, it is a bad 
omen, and bespeaks the death of the 
infant. 

4. The mother, child, and their at- 
tendants being now unclean, some- 
thing must be done at a convenient 


season for their cleansing ; it is there- | 
fore directed that a present of food be | 
prepared, and taken to the priest of 


the family, who prays for them, that 
they may be clean, and that no evil 
may attend their acting as they had 
done before the child’s birth. The 
present being prepared, it is taken by 
some one appointed for the purpose, 
accompanied by the mother, child, 
and her attendants, when the present 
of food is made to the priest of the 
family, who receives it with a small 
branch or limb of a tree. He then 
takes the branch, and breaks a piece 
of it off, and folds it in a leaf, and 
lodges it in a certain spot as an offer- 
ing; he then returns, and breaks an- 


other piece of the branch, and pute 
into another leaf, with a small part of 
the food which is brought by the mo- 
ther to him as a present. Then he 
‘returns again, and takes the remain- 
ing part of the branch, and gnaws it 
with his teeth, at the same time pray- 
ing. When he has ended his prayer, 
he eats the present, and the mother 
and child are counted clean. 

5. During the time of the mother’s 
uncleanness, her food is dressed by a 
person appointed for that purpose. 
It is dressed apart from others ; but 
the fire must be obtained by the rub- 
bing of two sticks together. This fire 
is to be used for the woman and her 
attendants only; and the servants 
must not use any other, upon pain of 
death. 

6. The woman is forbidden to eat 
with her hands, she must either be 
fed by the person who attends her, or 
eat off the ground. Should she eat 
with her hands, she is liable to be 
beaten by her neighbours, and to have 
all her property taken from her, and 
her family. 

7. Should the woman dic in her 
confinement, if she is a person of re- 
spectability, the priest, or head per- 
son of the family, will bury her; but 
if a slave, she must be buried by 
her attendants, which are generally 
slaves. 

8. The priest, or person who buries 

a dead body, is counted unclean for 
a considerable time, and is purified in 
the same way as the unclean woman. 
If the person be of great rank, the 
| priest or person burying must remain 
| tabooed, or unclean, for a consider- 
| able time ; but if a slave, less time is 
| required. 


Of the New Zealanders’ Gods. 


The New Zealanders have many 
gods. Their principal gods they sup- 
pose to be the spirits of their depart- 
ed ancestors. To these deities they 
look for their principal support, and 
so far as they have any conception, 
these they obey, and serve, and ho- 
nour. In order to find the first god, 
they trace back to their first parents, 
who, they say, are Mowee and Enah ; 
these two are, according to them, the 
first cause of all things. They have 
many little romantic stories relative 
to them. Among others, they say, 
that Enah’s erring was the cause of 
night; that she had two sons, one of 
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+ endeavoured to extinguish all 
fire that was then in the earth, and 
* that the other, in order to prevent his 
brother’s intention, set fire to all the 
surrounding woods ; that one of them 
killed a relation, and transformed him 
into a dog, from which all the New 
Zealanders’ dogs proceed. 

They have also inferior gods, who, 
they conceive, have no power to save, 
but only to destroy. 

The Zamewat, or god of the sea, is 
supposed to he made up of the spirits 
of those children who have died in in- 
fancy, or from the womb. His power 
is very great, he being able to cast a 
ship on the shore, or to destroy a 
canoe, &c. 

They have also gods of the sky, 
such as Thunder, Lightning, &c,; and 
of the earth, such as Lizards, Cater- 
pillars, and insects of different kinds. 

Every evil is likewise a god, and so 
is every thing odious and hurtful; 
hence a dead body is a god, because 
it excites fear. Death, also, and the 
miseries which have fallen upon men 
on account of disobedience, are look- 
ed upon as gods. 

I Fa 


PUBLIC BUILDING, TO ACCOMMODATE 
THE FRIENDS OF ALL RELIGIOUS 
AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 
WITHOUT DISTINCTION OF SECT OR 
PARTY. 


It is well known, that although pure 
Benevolence has for many years erect- 
ed her standard in Great Britain, 
there is not a building in the kingdom 
which she can justly call her temple. 
This has been long felt, and sincerely 
deplored, by her numerous friends, 
but until the present time no yigorous 
measures have been adopted, to'reme- 
dy the evil of which all complain. 
-——From an advertisement, however, 
which appears on the wrapper of this 
number of our magazine, we learn, 
that this inconvenience is likely very 
shortly to be removed ; and it will af- 
ford us much pleasure, if any observa- 
tions of ours tend in any degree to 
facilitate this traly philanthropic de- 
sign, in favour of which many con- 
curring circumstances appear to. co- 
operate. 

Our readers need not be told that 
Freemason’s Hall has generally been 
the place of resort at public anniver- 
Saries. But this is much too small to 
éontain the numbers. who wish to at- 


Public Building for Religious Institutions, &c. 
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tend. It will not accommodate more 
than about 1200 persons, and in addi- 
tion to this, it is highly probable that, 
after the present year, it will be no 
longer obtainable; and how strange 
soever it may appear to those who 
have not minutely examined the sub- 
ject, there is not an attainable edifice 
in any part of the metropolis, adapted 
for the purpose. It must be obvious, 
that multitudes are now prevented 
from attending on public occasions, 
through the want of accommodations ; 
while vast numbers in the country, 
despairing of obtaining admission, 
remain at home, against their inclina- 
tion and their wishes. _ It is therefore 
by no means improbable, if a building 
sufficiently commodious were procur- 
ed, that the numbers of those who 
now attend would be more than dou- 
bled ; and, as a natural consequence, 
the funds of the various institutions 
would be considerably increased. In 
the present state of things, public 
meetings are attended with great ex- 
pense, which would be much dimi- 
nished, if a suitable building could be 
procured. For such an edifice an 
eligible piece of ground, it appears, 
may now be obtained, in an open and 
airy situation; but if the present op- 
portunity be suffered to slip, years 
may elapse before another, equally 
advantageous, may present itself.— 
The shares already covered by sub- 
scriptions amount to about three- 
fourths of the sum required; and as 
the building is to be erected on a 
broad foundation, for the accommoda- 
tion of all parties, without being un- 
der the influence of any sectarian pe- 
culiarities, the appeal is made to the 
friends of Christianity of every deno- 
mination, and we can hardly entertain 
a doubt of its ultimate success. 
i 


BRITISH MUSEUM—MR. GOODWYN’S 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


THOSE who are interested in mathe- 
matical computations, and the tabu- 
lation of their results for practical 
purposes, will learn with pleasure 
that the curious and extensive manu- 
script tables of the late Henry Good- 
wyn, Esq. of Blackheath, have, by the 
advice of Dr. Gregory, professor of 
mathematics in the Royal Military 
Academy, been deposited by Mr. 
Goodwyn’s family in the library of 
the British Museum. The following 
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copy of Dr. Gregory’s account of the 
general nature of the manuscripts will 
serve to convey the requisite informa- 
tion to our readers :— 

“The late Henry Goodwyn, Esq. 
of Blackheath, being for several years 
kept, by ill health, from the more ac- 
tive pursuits of life, devoted a great 
portion of his time to the most labori- 
ous computations; many of them re- 
lating to topics, and leading to results, 
that are exceedingly curious and in- 
teresting. 

‘¢ Some of these he applied to prac- 
tical inquiries relative to interest and 
annuities ; others to the determination 
of powers and roots; others to the 
reduction and comparison of weights 
and measures, whether British or fo- 
reign, and to the formation of a gene- 
ral system; and others he rendered 
applicable to the rules of mensuration, 
and to still higher inquiries among 
mathematicians. 

‘* In the pursuit of these researches 
he developed various interesting pro- 
perties indicative of the mutual con- 
nexion between circulating decimals 
and prime numbers entering either 
simply or compositively into the de- 
nominators of fractions respectively 
equivatent to those decimals ; of which 
properties some have been long known 
to mathematicians, while others had 
almost, if not altogether, escaped 
their notice. A few of these are ex- 
plained in the appendix to the quarte 
pamphlet to which this paper is at- 
tached ;* and in that appendix one of 
Mr. Goodwyn’s ingenious improve- 
ments in computation is described 
and applied. 

“The results of his persevering and 
long continued labours have, as yet, 
been only very partially laid before 
the public, in a few detached pam- 
phlets, volumes, &c. copies of all of 
which are transmitted herewith. 

“ But his two works of greatest la- 
bour, the one denominated a Table of 
Complete Decimal Quotients, and the 
other a Tabular Series of Decimal Quo- 
tients for all the Proper Vulgar Frac- 
tions, of which, when in their lowest 
terms, neither the numerator nor the 
denominator is freater than 1000, still 
remain in manuscript. The former of 
these is comprised in four folio vo- 





_* Entitled “ The First Centenary of a Se- 
ries of Concise and Useful Tables.” 









lumes of manuscripts, le 
of lete Quotients: Mr. 

had finished their computation, and, 
by subsequent calculations, had near- 
ly, if not entirely, verified the correct- 
ness of the whole. He had also ad- 
vanced considerably in the computa- 
tion of the Tabular Series, the results 
being entered and duly arranged in 
five volumes large quarto ; in the last 
of which, however, the platform of his 
labour is alone exhibited. A compa- 
rison of the respective manuscripts, 
with the two royal octavo printed vo- 
lumes entitled Table of the Cireles, and 
Tabular Series, and with the quarto 
pamphlet to which this is annexed, 
will enable any competent judge to 
appreciate the extent of these classes 
of Mr. Goodwyn’s labours, their uti- 
lity, and the comparative valae of 
those portions which still remain un- 
published. 

“Mr, Goodwyn’s family, anxious 
to consign these manuscripts of their 
revered relative to some institution 
where they may be occasionally con- 
sulted by the friends and promoters 
of mathematical science, do now, with 
the consent of the governors of the 
British Museum, deposit them in the 
library of that magnificent national 
institution. 

“ O_inTuuSs GReGorRY. 
‘“* Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, Nov. 1824.” 
ee” 
MR, WILSON LOWRY. 
In our preceding nymber we gave a 
portrait, accompanied with a memoir, 
of this distinguished -artist. Since 
that time we have been favoured with 
the following observations from his 
widow and relatives, to which we 
most gladly give publicity. 

His friends state, that “* during the 
last twenty-four years of his life he 
was liberally remunerated for his la- 
bour; that he never oceapied any 
situation in St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
but was admitted simply as a student; 
that he never invented any machine 
for striking parabolical and hyperboli- 
cal curves ; and that he bas left his fa- 
mily in circumstances which furnish 
them with no occasion for regret,” 

That Mr. Lowry was amply re- 
warded for his labours as an opera- 
tive artist, we never doubted; but 
from a large commercial and scientific 
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9 to the honour of which he had 
so essentially contributed, a man of 
his superior talents and attainments 
had certainly a right te expect some- 
thing more. 
a 
ANSWER TO A QUERY ON THE MOONS 
OF JUPITER. 


Mr. EpiTor. 
Sir,—Seeing a query in col. 108, by 
E.B. on the Moons of Jupiter, I sub- 
mit the following solution to your 
notice. 


Sheffield, Jan. 20, 1825. 


From the tables of M. de Lalandé we 
have the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th satel- 
lites respectively, 5°67; 9; 14°38; and 
25°3, semidiameters of Jupiter from 


B.S. B. 


his centre. Then, by trigonometry : 

as,— 

567 : Li: 1 : -1763668 tang. of 10° 0’ 0/47” 
9:2::1: 1111111 - - 6 2024 39 

14°38 :1::1:-0695411 - - 3 5840 52 

25.38 :1:: 1: 0395256 - - 2 1548 31 


which are the respective angles the 
semidiameter of Jupiter subtends, as 
seen from each satellite. 

Consequently, 20° 0 1” 34” ; 12° 40’ 
49! 18"; 7° 57’ 30” 44”; and 4° 31/37” 
2" are the apparent diameters. 

Also, since the semidiameter of 
Jupiter is 44585 miles, the distance 
of each satellite from his centre is 
nearly as follows :— 

First, 44585x 5°67— 256847 miles. 
Second, 44585x 9 = 401265 
Third, 44585 x 14:38— 641132 
Fourth, 44585 x 25°3 — 1128000 


ee 
GLEANINGS. 


New University—In consequence of the 
overflow of students at the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, it is in contemplation to 
found a third university in the neighbourhood 
of York ; to which, it is said, Earl Fitzwilliam 


has promised to subscribe fifty thousand 
junds. 

POM i Zeal.—The Society for the Pro- 

pagation 


the Gospel in Foreign Parts ex- 
pended last year £35,733. 3s. 8d. Its esti- 
mate for the present year is £28,775, of which 
£15,000. will be by parliamentary grant. 

Rail- —A writer in the Oxford Jour- 
nal, on the subject of rail-roads, calculates, 
that to form a mile of single road, 184 tons 
16 cwts. of iron will be required, in the manu- 
factare of which 757 tons 13 cwts. of coal will 
be used. He supposes that to make all the 
B yosed rail-roads, there will be required 

142,316 tons of coal; and to maintain them, 
2,363,606 tons annually. He considers that 


such a demand for coal must raise its price | 





even at the outset, and that it will increase ra- 
pidly every year, until the price of steam will 
cause the charge for carriage to be raised to 
so high a rate, as to make the existing chan- 
nels of conveyance cheapest. 

Mushet’s Process for ing Copper for Ships. 
—In order to increase the tenacity of pure 
copper, to render it more fibrous, and to pre- 
vent the common effects of sea water upon it, 
Mr. Mashet has taken out a patent for the fol- 
lowing process :—He mixes with the copper, 
as an alloy, regulus of zinc, in the proportion 
of two ounces of zinc to 100lbs. weight of 
copper ; or two ounces of block or grain tin; 
or four ounces of regulus of antimony ; or eight 
ounces of regulas of arsenic, in the same 

uantity of copper. Or, instead of employin 
these substances alone ao oh gpm 

roportions, to 100ibs. of copper he proposes 
to add half an ounce of regalus of zine, half 
an ounce of grain or block tin, one ounce of 
regalus of antimony, and two ounces of regulus 
of arsenic. 

Siemen's Improvement on the Process of making 
Brandy from Potatoes.—The introduction of 
this process, which has been adopted in many 
ah of Germany and in the north of Europe, 

as been recommended to the Swedish govern- 
ment by M. Berzelius, and to the Danish go- 
vernment by Professor Oersted. From the 
trials made at Copenhagen, it would appear 
that one-third more brandy is produced than 
by the usual processes. In Professor Oer- 
sted’s report, we find the following account of 
the process :—The potatoes are put into a 
close wooden vessel, and exposed to the ac- 
tion of steam, which heats them more than 
boiling water. The potatoes can thus be re- 
duced to the state of the finest paste with the 

reatest facility, it being necessary only to stir 
them with an iron instrament farnished with 
cross pieces. Boiling water is then added to 
the paste, and afterwards a little potash, ren- 
dered caastic by quicklime. This dissolves 
the vegetable albumen which opposes the 
complete conversion of the potato starch into 
a fluid. Professor Oersted frees the’ potato 
brandy from its peculiar flavour by means of 
the chlorate of potash, which is said to make 
it equal to the best brandy made from wine.— 
Gill's Tech. Repos. 

Gealagy.— Bares Cavier has jast completed 
his new edition of ‘* Recherches sur les Ossemens 
Fossiles,” (Researches into the Nature of Fos- 
sil Bones,) in which that celebrated naturalist 
lays down the distinctive characters of several 
animals, the species of which have been de- 
stroyed by the revolations of the globe. This 
valuable work consists of 7 volames, quarto, 
adorned with 316 engravings, and will be read 
with attention by all those who interest them- 
selves in the stady of nataral history, and par- 
ticularly of the science of geology. 

Waste .—The waste lands in Great 
Britain, by examination in the year 1794, were 
found to be 22,351,000 acres, which, if culti- 
vated and enclosed, reckoning an annual in- 
crease of 9s. per acre, the annual rent would 
amount to £10,057,950.; and on a supposition 
that the yearly produce would be £1. 7s. per 
acre on three rents, it would be worth 
£30,173,850 per annum to the nation ! 

A -discovered Island.—The last papers 


received from t'ew South Wales give an ae- 
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count of the discovery of an island in the 
Southern Ocean, by Captain Hunier, of the 
Donna Carmelita, on the 29th of June, 1821. A 
number of natives in canoes, on seeing the 
ship, fled with great precipitation ; but a canoe 
being intercepted, one of the eo was per- 
suaded to go on board the ship, where, having 
received a present, which be exhibited to his 
countrymen, they soon dispelled their fears 
and visited the vessel. These people are about 
the colour of the Malays, but have more of the 
Eeropean featares. The ship’s boat was sent 
on shore with the chief officer, who being con- 
veyed to the monarch, found him surrounded 
by attendants, armed with spears. A shirt was 
presented to the king, and another to his bro- 
ther; and afterwards a looking-glass was given, 
which excited great surprise. The king gave 
the donor a shell from his neck, and after- 
wards accompanied him to the beach, where 
the queen and other females attended. All 
the men bad their little fingers cut off at the 
second joint on the left hand, and the women 
had their cheek-bones perforated—and some 
of them were tattooed. A ram and an ewe 
were left on the island for the benefit of futare 
navigators, and signs were made to the na- 
tives not to kill them. The women wore a 
small covering only round the body, and the 
men a mat, with leaves of trees woven in 
them. The island was entirely composed of 
lava, in some places almost a metal ; it lies 
in lat. 15. 31 South, long. 176. 11. East. 

Prognostication of a Ch of Wind.—A 
writer in a late number of the Philosophical 
Magazine says,—‘‘ Having frequently amased 
myself on fine evenings in summer with a ver 
large paper kite, in order to watch the dif- 
ferent currents of wind in the air, I had occa- 
sion to notice the following curious fact,— 
that when a kite on mounting very high ac- 

uired a different direction from getting into a 
different current of air, the wind usually blew 
from the same quarter on the earth’s surface 
before the expiration of 24 hours. Thas the 
changes of the wind seem to tuke place first in 
the higher regions of the air, and are propa- 
gated downwards. TI have confirmed this ex- 
periment, and established the fact, by the use 
of small air-balloons, but the kite answers the 
purpose quite as well.” 

Motion of the Electric Fluid —It has long 
been received as a fact, that an electrical dis- 
eharge was capable of being transmitted 
through a very considerable distance (say 
three or four miles) instantaneously, and with- 
out any sensible diminution of its intensity. 
Mr. Barlow, however, by employing wires of 
various lengths up to 840 feet, and measuring 
the energy of the electric action by the defleo- 
tion preduced in a magnetic needle, has found 
that the intensity diminishes very rapidly, and 
very nearly as the inverse square of the dis- 
tance. Hence the idea of constructing elec- 
trical telegraphs is quite chimerical. He 
found, also, that the effect was greater with a 
wire of a certain size, than with one smalier, 
yet that nothing was gained by increasing the 
diameter of the wire beyond a given limit. 

Important Invention.—A person of the name 
of Roberts, who is at present in Bolton, bas 
constructed an apparatus which will prove 
Usefal and valuable in the highest degree. Its 


object is the safety of life and property, in 
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cases of fire, or where any snffocatin “: 
ious vapour exists. It consists of a 
and mouth-piece, so contrived as to enable 
the wearer to breathe, with perfect ease 
and safety, in the midst of the densest smoke. 
In case of dwelling-houses, warehouses, fac- 
tories, ships at sea, &c. being on fire, its ad- 
vantages are incalcalable. In one trial of the 
ratas, he went into a stove-room, in which 
sulphur, hay, &c. were barning at the same 
time. He was shat in for the space of twenty 
minutes, and came out, at the expiration of that 
time, perfectly sound and uninjured. Had any 
one without the ap remained in the 
room longer than a minute, it would have been 
attended with certain death. 

To preserve Fish.—The preservation of fish 
during long journeys or voyages, may, it is 
said, be effected by removing their entrails, 
and sprinkling them internally and poe 
with a mixture of sagar and pounded cha F 
which will, for a considerable period, prevent 
the least taint, and may be washed clean off, 
previous to cooking the fish so preserved. 

Mexican Canal.—The President of the Mexi- 
can Repablic, on the 4th of November last, is 
said, in pursuance of an order of the Sovereign 
Congress, to have advertised for plans and 
proven for cutting open a commanicatiou 

etween the Pacific Ocean and Gulf of Mexica, 
across the Isthmas of Tehuantapac ; and for 
rendering navigable the following rivers, viz. 
the Alvarado, the Panuco, the Bravo del 
= sg the Santiago, and the Colorado of the 
est. 

Portable Masts.—Framed masts, in portable 
pieces, are now in preparation in Portsmouth 
dock-yard, on Sir R. Sepping’s plan, such as 
can be carried out, for the replacing of da- 
maged or Jost masts. Mr. Rice is going oat 
with a set - ee to ar 2 America, to 
superintend their fitting in the Spartiate, man- 
of-war, of 78 guns, which lies there, disabled, 
from rotten masts ; and afterwards to sail in 
her, and observe carefully, and report on, their 
sufliciency in blowing weather. 


ee 
Literary Notices. 


Just Published. 


Lectures on the Essentials of Religion, Per- 
sonal, Domestic, and Social. By H. F. Bar- 
der, M.A. Qs. 

The Christian Father’s Reasons for Christi- 
anity, in Conversation between a Father and 
his Children, on Paganism, Judaism, Moham- 
medanism, and Christianity. By the Rev. T. 
Simpson. 1 vol. 18mo. boards. 

The Christian Father's Present to his Chil- 
dren. By the Rev. J. A. James. Second 
Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

«« The Blessedness of the Dead, that die in 
the Lord;” A Faneral Sermon, occasioned by 
the lamented death of the late Mrs. Rachel 
Harbottle, with a brief Memoir of the De- 
ceased. By W. Roby. 

Advice on Playing the Pianoforte and Sing- 


. 3s. 
‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the Embellished 
Works on Architectural Antiquities and To- 
pography. By J. Britton. 





Queries to Correspondents, 8c. 
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Protestant Reformetion vindicated. By 
5 Fletcher, M.A. 

On the Prophecies concerning Antichrist. 
By Joseph Fletcher. 

The Christian’s Great Interest. By the 
Rev. William Guthrie. With an Introductory 
Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 3s. bds. 

Buatler’s Analogy of Religion, Nataral and 
Revealed. With an Introductory Essay, by 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson, A-M. London. 6s. 


boards. 

Works of the Rev. Jobn Maclauria, late 
Minister of Glasgow. With an Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. John Brown, Edinbargh. 


6s. 6d. boards. 
ion. With an In- 


The Moarner’s Co 
troductory Essay by Robert Gordon, D.D. 
Edinburgh. 4s. boards. 

The Christian Philosopher, or the Connexion 
of Science and Philosophy with Religion. By 
Thomas Dick. 8s. boards. 

The Life of Bernard Gilpin. By Wiliam 
Gilpin, A.M. With an Introdactory Essay 
by the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M. London. 
3s. boards. 

Poems, by William Cowper, Esq. With | 
an Introductory Essay by James Montgome- | 
2A Esq. Author of “ The World before the 

ood,” &c. 6s. boards. 

Essays on various subjects of Ecclesiastical | 
History and Antiquity. By the Rev. James 


Townley, D.D. 

The Saints? Everlasting Rest. By the Rev. 
Ric Baxter. Abridged by B. Fawcett, 
A.M. With an Introductory Essay by Tho- 
mas Erskine, Esq. 5s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Halyburton. 
With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
David Young, Perth. 4s. boards. 

The Scrap Book, a collection of Amusing 
Pieces. With an Introductory Essay and 
Occasional Remarks, by John M‘Diarmid. 
Vol. 11. 8s. 6d. boards. 


In the Press, gc. 


--History of the Protestant Church of the 
United Brethren. By the Rev. J. Holmes, 
Author of “ Historical Sketches of the Mis- 
sions of the United Brethren,” &c. This 
work is divided into Two Parts. The former 
contains a Narrative of the principal events in 
the Brethren’s Church, from its Origin in Mo- 
ravia, in 1457, to its suppression in that coun- 
try,"in 1624. In the Second Part a relation is 
given of the Revival of the Charch in Saxony, 
in 1722, by the descendants of the ancient 
Moravians, and the histery continued te the 
present time. 

A New. and Splendid Edition of “‘ The As- 
trologer of the Nineteenth Century,’ with 4 
coloured copper-plates and 60 singular hiero- 
glyphical illustrations; will be ready for deli- 
very iw the ensaing month. 

An Historic Defence of Experimenial Re- 
ligion, and the Doetrine of Divine Influence. 
By Thomas Williams. 7s. boards. 

A new work of considerable interest, from 








the pen of Mr. Taylor, of Ongar, with a plate 


on steel from Corboukl’s desigus. Foolscap 
8vo. 

In two elegant post Svo. volames, Novem- 
ber Nights, a series of Tales. By the Author 
of ** The Innkeeper’s Album,” “ Warrenia,” 
&e. &e. 

The Author of “ Tales from Switzerland” 
has in the press a Tale of considerable pathos, 
called The Shepherdess of the Mountains, in- 
terspersed with Poetry. 

Triamphs of Genius and Perseverance ; be- 
ing the Lives of Men eminent for their abili- 
ties, and remarkable for the obstacles they 
have surmounted in the cultivation of them. 
By the Author of ‘ Self-Advancement” and 
“ Practical Wisdom.” 


ER 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. R. O. asks—What is the best method 
of preparing quills for writing ? 

2. A Subscriber at Orrell has a circular 
iece of land, 200 yards in diameter, which, 
ying low, is overflowed in wet weather. To 

event this, be designs to make a ditch round 
it, of eqaal breadth and depth, so that the 
earth thrown oat of it, and spread over the 
remaining part of the land, shall raise it 18 
inches higher ;—required the breadth and 
depth of the ditch? 


3. Another Sabscriber asks—How far are 
the Wesleyan Methodists to be legally consi- 
dered as Dissenters ? 


4. R.N. inquires—When an individaal is 
balloted into the militia, and procures a substi- 
tute, what proportion of the sam paid does the 
parish advance, and ander what cireamstances, 
and by whom can it be legally claimed ? 


Amount of Duty on Paper paid into the 
Exchequer, for the Year ending 
Jan. 5, 1825. 


England, £542,073.—Seotland, £61,400. 


Drawback on Exports from England, 
£24,117. 15s.-63d. 


In our number for Feb. 1824, we took an 
occasion to notice the improved and improving 
state of the revenue. Since that time it bas 
been regularly advancing in prosperity ; and 
notwithstanding the repeal of taxes. amounting 
to between £1,100,000 and £1,200,000, there 
has been an increase daring the year of 
£1,67,691. The last quarter alone far- 
nished an increase of £146,000. This tangible 
proof of prosperity encourages a hope, that 
daring the ensuing session of parliament a far- 
ther redaction of imposts will take place. We 
shall rejoice in having an opportunity of stat- 
ing that all the assessed taxes are abolished:— 
The vast consumption of paper furnishes a 
conclusive evidence, that the state of litera- 
ture in this country is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Reading and Printing keep pace with 
each other. 
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